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Foreword 


Why  a booklet  for  parents  about  potions,  pills,  and  pot? 
Don’t  they  know  all  they  need  to  know  about  such  things  just 
from  living  in  today’s  world  and  reading  the  papers? 

Surely  the  Addiction  Research  Foundation,  an  agency  of  the 
Province  of  Ontario,  doesn’t  seriously  expect  parents  to  teach  their 
own  offspring  about  the  mind-changing  drugs  currently  in  vogue. 
Isn’t  such  teaching  up  to  the  schools,  or  the  churches,  or  to  some- 
body else? 

The  answer,  of  course,  is  that  it’s  up  to  all  of  us— parents, 
teachers,  youth  workers,  physicians,  nurses,  social  workers,  clergy, 
police  and  probation  personnel,  bosses  in  business— virtually  every 
responsible  adult  who  is  seen  and  imitated  by  young  people  trying 
to  grow  up.  However,  the  research  evidence  points  strongly  to  the 
influence  of  parents  as  the  principal  teachers  of  how  to  drink,  and 
how  not  to  drink,  and  what  to  do  and  what  not  to  do.  Therefore 
it  is  vital  for  all  parents  to  know  the  facts  and  to  give  these  matters 
serious  thought. 

What  follows  deals  more  with  alcohol  than  it  does  with  other 
' drugs,  because— headlines  notwithstanding— alcohol  is  still  Canada’s 
^ No.  1 social  lubricant  and  chemical  comfort.  Much  of  what  is  said 
( about  alcohol,  however,  can  be  applied  to  the  abuse  of  other,  less 
“ socially  acceptable  substances." 


How  Alcohol  and  Other  Drugs  Can 
Lead  to  Harmful  Dependence 

By  Andrew  Malcolm,  M.D. , D.  Psych.* 

There’s  an  awful  lot  of  talk  about  LSD  these  days,  and  about 
smoking  marihuana  in  Yorkville  and  beyond.  There  are  newspaper 
and  magazine  features,  exposes  on  TV,  and  endless  talk  on  open- 
line radio  shows.  There’s  an  impression  abroad,  too,  that  drinking 
is  rampant  among  teenagers,  and  from  time  to  time  there  are 

public  panics  over  reported  outbreaks  of  glue-sniffing and  worse! 

It’s  enough  to  upset  even  the  calmest  mother  or  father  on  occasion. 

So  what’s  to  be  done? 

Part  of  the  answer  will  be  found  in  learning— not  just  about 
the  varlHy  of  chemical  comforts  or  mind-changing  drugs  and  how 
they  work  in  the  body,  but  more  especially  about  the(^^ngs  of 
the  people  who  try  them  and  who  go  on  to  become  dependent 
upon  them.  And  another  part  of  the  answer  will  undoubtedly  be 
found  in  a better  understanding  of  ourselve^and  of  the  way  we 
relate  to  others,  especially  to  young  people.  No  doubt,  too,  the 
values  we  of  the  older,  established  generation  espouse  are  influ- 
ential in  determining  the  direction  of  the  younger  generation.  (And 
added  to  the  normal  inter-generation  gaps  and  barriers,  there  are 
the  unresolved  conflictwnd  ambivalences  of  middle-class  Ontario 
with  respect  to  that  widely  used  mind-changer,  the  Western  world’s 
most  popular  chemical  comfort,  alcohol.) 


The  List  Is  Endless 

Today,  one  could  compile  an  almost  endless  list  of  substances 
which  can  affect  the  central  nervous  system  when  inhaled,  injected, 
or  swallowed.  Man  long  ago  discovered  a variety  of  natural  sub- 
stances which,  when  taken  into  the  body,  had  power  to  reduce 


Dr.  Malcolm  is  a psychiatrist  with  the  Narcotic  Addiction  Unit  of  the  Addiction 
Research  Foundation  in  Toronto. 
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anxiety,  relieve  worry,  relax  tension,  and  elevate  the  mood.  , Modern 
man,  through  exploration,  experimentation,  and  chemical  synthesis, 
is  still  adding  to  the  catalogue. 

Whenever  enough  people  use  any  particular  drug,  a certain  I 
number  will  undoubtedly  abuse  it.  The  people  who' abuse  the  drug 
. are  using  it  very  specifically  as  a therapeutic  ageiTr"t6  deal  with 
personality  conflict.  That  is  to  say  they  are  not  using  the  alcohol 
or  other  drug  in  a ritualistic  or  social  way,  but  are  using  it  because 
of  its  capacity  to  reduce  anxiety  and  to  elevate  the  mood. 

It  is  possible  to  examine  drug  dependence  from  a number  of 
points  of  view.  My  view  would  tend  to  be  a psychiatric  one.  The 
physiologist  might  see  someone  who  was  drinking  too  much  and 
observe  that  this  person  was  excreting  very  small  amounts  of  the 
hydroxycorticoids.  The  sociologist  might  say  that  the  explanation 
for  the  drinking  was  that  the  man  was  Irish.  The  psychiatrist 
might  observe  that  the  man  was  anxious  and  feel  that  this  was 
the  explanation  for  his  drinking.  It  seems  reasonable  to  say  that 
drinking  or  the  taking  of  other  drugs  occurs  and  is  repeated  for  a 
variety  of  reasons. 


No  Typical  Personality  Problem 

It  would  seem  that  no  single  personality  problem  can  invari- 
ably be  found  in  a group  of  excessive  drinkers.  However,  there  is 
always  some  kind  of  personality  problem.  Alcohol  abuse  is  felt  to 
be  a symptom  and  not  a disease.  It  would  seem  that  a predisposed 
person  confronts  a difficult  life  situation,  feels  anxious  or  depressed 
and  treats  the  problem  with  alcohol.  It  is  an  ancient  home  remedy. 
There  follows  diminution  of  awareness  of  the  external  situation  and 
thus  relief.  The  point  here  is  that  alcohol  works.  Thus  we  have  a 
group  of  people  who  respond  to  the  threats  of  life  with  a special 
type  of  emotional  alteration  which  might  be  callec^  tense  depression 
and  which  is  marked  by  great  painful  tension  land  at  the  same 
time  marked  intolerance  to  pain.  This  condition  is  greatly  improved 
by  alcohol  because  this  drug  brings  about  a sharp  rise  in  self- 
regard  and  an  elated  mood.  Eventually,  there  is  a return  to  tense 
depression  and  the  magic  must  be  repeated  again,  and  again. 
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Alcoholseemstodoitsworkexceedinglyweli.lt  is  an  excellent 
pacifier  for  disappointment  and  rage.  It  is  a potent  means  of  carry- 
ing hostile  impulses  in  order  to  spite  parents,  friends,  wives,  or 
employers.  Its  use  allows  the  subject  to  punish  himself  in  a satis- 
fying way.  It  is  also  a symbolic  gratification  of  an  oral  need.  All 
four  of  these  functions  are  usually  carried  out  by  alcohol  in  the 
case  of  any  particular  excessive  user.  Thus  we  see  that  the  alcoholic 
is  a man  who  has  been  rendered  "vuTherable  by  early  security- 
threatening  experiences.  This  deprivation  h;^s_facilitated  addiction 
to  a magic^fluid  which  dispels^tensiori?  and  depression,  rdieves  a 
sense  aCaloneness,  puts  before  hihTah  immediate  source  of  pleasure 
and  permits  mastery  over  and  at  the  same  time,  the  possibility  of 
expression  of  hostile  feelings.  It  also  gives  sufficient  suffering  to 
punish  the  man  since  he  has  a bad  conscience,  and  in  addition  it 
feeds  back  stressful  stimuli  so  that  the  whole  procedure  can  be 
repeated  again. 

Dependence  a Learned  Problem 

From  learning  theory  we  see  that  there  is  a typical  pattern  of 
anxiety— alcohol— relief,  and  that  this  pattern  is  repeated  over  and 
over  again.  It  is  a highly  overlearned  situation.  Whereas  in  the 
beginning  the  alcohol  might  be  used  in  order  to  deal  with  some 
particularly  stressful  situation,  eventually  the  man  becomes  less  and 
less  adaptive  and  finally  is  using  alcohol  for  extremely  inapprop- 
riate responses  to  a diversity  of  small  or  irrelevant  threats. 


Frequently  Found  Characteristics 

Although  there  is  no  clear  personality  type  in  the  case  of  the 
alcoholic,  a certain  number  of  characteristics  are  frequently  found: 

(1)  There  is  an  unusually  high  level  of  aspiration  together 
with  a limited  actual  achievement. 

(2)  There  is  poor  restraint,  poor  control  over  his  impulses. 

(3)  There  is  a tendency  to  withdraw  from  the  environment 
and  a great  difficulty  in  establishing  smooth  relationships 
with  people. 

(4)  There  is  usually  a rather  self-centered  thinking  pattern. 
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(5)  There  are  wide  and  poorly  controlled  mood  'swings. 

(6)  There  is  the  overuse  of  the  mechanism  of  denial. 

(7)  There  is  an  underlying  wish  for  the  passive  role. 

(8)  There  is  need  for  self-punishment. 

(9)  The  alcoholic  frequently  has  what  is  called  the  schizoid 
personality.  That  is  to  say  he  is  estranged  from  people. 
He  is  a little  suspicious  of  the  motives  of  others. 

(10)  He  tends  to  be  depressive.  There  is  a sense  of  hopeless- 
ness, sadness,  futility.  He  expresses  feelings  of  worthless- 
ness and  describes  his  great  boredom  and  loneliness. 
Thirty-three  per  cent  make  suicide  attempts  and  twenty- 
five  per  cent  have  had  life-threatening  accidents. 

(11)  He  is  dependent.  There  is  emotional  reliance  upon  ex- 
ternal agents  for  security.  He  forms  taking  relationships, 
not  trusting  and  giving  ones. 

(12)  He  is  hostile. 

(13)  There  is  frequently  a certain  degree  of  social  and  sexual 
immaturity. 

It  is  important  to  realize  that  a person  may  have  many  of 
these  traits  without  actually  being  an  alcoholic.  It  is  also  true  that 
in  a society  where  alcohol  is  specifically  forbidden,  a much  more 
obvious  degree  of  personality  conflict  is  necessary  in  order  for 
alcoholism  to  be  manifested.  Where  cultural  attitudes  arouse  power- 
ful counter-anxiety,  more  severe  character  disorders  will  be  necessary 
for  the  cycle  mentioned  above  to  be  initiated." 
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Parents  Seek  Ways  To  Prevent 
Trouble 

Hope  Seen  in  Sound,  Loving  Family  Life 
Plus  Factual  Information 

By  Robert  R.  Robinson* 

? ???????????????????? 

? 

along  with  dozens  of  other  parents  in  Preston,  have  a ^ 
teenage  son  who  will  eventually  be  faced  with  the  question: 

‘‘To  drink  or  not  to  drink?”  ? 

“What  can  we  do  to  teach  our  children  temperance,  if  not  -p 
total  abstinence? 

“Is  this  dabbling  with  liquor  a passing  phase  which  they  . 
will  outgrow?  -p 

“Is  it  better  to  serve  liquor  openly  at  home,  or  should  it 
be  reserved  strictly  for  adult  parties? 

“These  are  a few  of  the  questions  that  trouble  us.  We 
don’t  want  to  know  what  to  do  with  a problem  drinker  so  ^ 
much  as  to  prevent  problem  drinking ” 

? ???????????????????? 

Those  are  good,  down-to-earth  questions;  and  they  might  have 
come  from  any  thoughtful  mother  or  father  in  the  province  of 
Ontario.  The  fact  is  they  made  up  part  of  a letter  received  by  the 
education  division  of  the  Foundation  from  a mother  in  Preston, 
Ontario,  They  are  not  easy  to  answer,  but  they  cannot  be  evaded. 

This  article  originally  was  published  in  the  A.R.F.  quarterly  ADDICTIONS. 
Mr.  Robinson  is  Director  of  Education  for  the  Addiction  Research  Foundation 
of  Ontario. 
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What  guidance  can  we  give  our  youngsters  in  the  matter  of 
alcohol? 

The  Addiction  Research  Foundation  of  Ontario  has  a direct 
responsibility  in  helping  parents  face  this  question,  for  one 
of  its  functions  is  stated  in  its  act  of  legislation  like  this:  “To  con- 
duct, direct  and  promote  programs  for  dissemination  of  infor- 
mation respecting  the  recognition,  prevention  and  treatment  of 
alcoholism.”  And  one  cannot  “disseminate  information  respecting 
the  prevention  of  alcoholism”  without  coming  face  to  face  with 


Related  Problems 

If  youngsters  never  learn  to  drink  beverage  alcohol  they  cannot 
very  well  become  alcoholics— whatever  else  they  may  become  as  a 
result  of  the  same  emotional  immaturity  and  personality  defects 
which  might  have  led  them  into  alcoholism  had  they  discovered 
the  anaes^etic effects  of  alcohol.  Research  has  indicated  that  prob- 
lems of  (3!^,g_a^iction  and  pbesi^  may  have  the  same  psychological 
roots  as  does  problem  drinking  and  that  these  other  dependencies 
can  be  treated  by  methods  similar  to  those  used  effectively  with 
alcoholic  patients.  In  our  society,  however,  the  chances  are  that 
every  young  person  will,  quite  early  in  life,  be  faced  with  the  ques- 
tion, “To  drink  or  not  to  drink?”  After  all,  the  majority  of  adult 
Canadians  do  use  alcoholic  beverages  to  some  extent. 

Our  social  customs  being  what  they  are,  then,  it  is  highly  un- 
likely that  any  young  Canadian  will  go  through  his  or  her  late  teen 
years  without  having  some  one  offer  a strong  drink  — offer  and, 
indeed,  urge  with  some  pressure  that  it  be  accepted.  When  this 
happens,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  boy  or  girl  will  know  what 
alcohol  is  and  how  it  may  affect  subsequent  behavior.  This  know- 
ledge, which  can  rest  firmly  on  indisputable  fact,  is  one  vital  line 
of  defence  against  the  formation  of  dangerous  drinking  habits. 

Available  Booklet 

The  Foundation  recently  published  a small  booklet  designed  to 
put  across  some  of  these  relevant  facts  in  a simple,  understandable 
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way.  (Copies  of  “It’s  Best  To  Know  About  Alcohol’’  will  be  sent 
on  request.) 

The  facts  about  alcohol  and  its  effects  are  available,  then,  in 
digestible  form;  and  this  is  a starting  point  for  the  perplexed  parent. 
But  this  is  only  a beginning.  What  about  the  other  questions  that 
arise  in  approximately  two-thirds  of  Canadian  homes  where  one  or 
both  parents  take  a drink  socially?  Should  liquor,  beer,  or  wine 
be  kept  in  the  home?  Should  it  be  kept  locked?  Should  it  be  used 
by  parents  and  their  friends  in'the  presence  of  the  children?  Should 
the  children  themselves  be  allowed  a taste,  ora  glass,  and  at  what 
age?  There  are  scores  of  pertinent  questions  that  can  arise  in  the 
home  drinking  situation;  and  there  have  been  few  generally  accept- 
able guideposts.  Most  parents  have  worried  their  way  through,  res- 
ponding on  the  one  hand  to  common  sense  and  on  the  other  to 
various  degrees  and  directions  of  social  pressure.  That  the  results 
have  not  been  uniformly  happy  is  suggested  by  the  prevalence  of 
chronic  alcoholism. 


No  Single  Cause 

This  is  not  to  suggest  that  problem  drinking  develops  simply 
.•  * because  parents  may  have  been  unwise  in  their  handling  of  the 
drinking  question  at  home.  There  is  no  one  simple  cause  of  tjiis 
exceptionally  complex  physical-psychological-social  disorder.  But 
since  all  problem  drinkers  must  for  a time,  at  least  at  the  start  of 
their  drinking  experience,  have  been  social  drinkers,  then  the  factors 
which  contribute  to  their  notion  of  what  constitutes  social  drinking 
are  of  unquestionable  importance.  These  concepts  of  what  is 
socially  acceptable  drinking  behavior  vary  from  one  group  to 
another  in  our  Canadian  population,  just  as  they  vary  markedly 
from  one  country  to  another  throughout  the  world. 

Anthropologists  and  others  who  study  patterns  of  social  be- 
y havior  are  inclined  to  think  that  customs  and  attitudes  in  a given 
culture  have  an  important  effect  upon  the  high  or  low  prevalence 
of  chronic  alcoholism  noted  there.  For  example,  it  has  been  pointed 
out  that  Italy  scores  very  high  among  nations  on  per  capita  con- 
sumption of  beverage  alcohol  and  yet  has  a relatively  low  rate  of 
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alcoholism  prevalence.  France,  on  the  other  hand,  has  the  highest 
rate  of  alcoholism  in  the  world  and  also  a very  high  per  capita 
consumption  figure.  Canada’s  per  capita  consumption  of  alcohol 
is  not  much  lower  than  that  of  the  U.S.,  and  yet  our  average 
alcoholism  rate  is  less  than  half  what  it  is  south  of  the  border. 
Alcoholism  is  rarely  seen  among  orthodox  members  of  the  Jewish 
faith  in  North  American  culture;  and  yet  according  to  Dr.  E.  M. 
Jellinek,  a former  consultant  on  alcoholism  for  the  World  Health 
Organization,  some  orthodox  Jews  in  other  parts  of  the  world  do 
develop  alcohol  dependence. 


No  Conclusions  Yet 

Such  cultural  facts  as  noted  above  can  lead  to  all  kinds  of 
speculation  on  the  part  of  sociologists,  anthropologists,  and  just 
plain  folk.  The  information  is  as  yet  too  sparse,  and  alcohol  ad- 
diction is  too  complex  in  its  beginnings,  to  make  clear-cut  con- 
clusions possible.^here  is,  however,  enough  known  to  warn  us  all 
that  the  way  we  use  alcohol  and  the  regard  in  which  we  hold  it 
have  a determining  effect  on  the  values  our  young  people  ascribe 
to  it  and  consequently  upon  what  they  do  with  it. 


“Drink  Like  A Man” 

One  example  of  this  kind  of  influence  in  different  groups  of 
people  might  be  found  in  the  phrase  “Drink  like  a man.’’  In 
Canada,  among  some  groups,  this  phrase  very  often  seems  to  refer 
to  the  ability  of  an  individual  to  drink  a great  deal  of  alcohol— so, 
presumably,  the  more  a lad  can  drink  (regardless  of  how  it  may 
affect  him),  the  more  “like  a man’’  he  believes  himself  to  be.  In  *7^"-  ■-* 
Italy,  where  the  whole  family  partakes  of  wine  from  the  earliest  ^ 

ages,  a toddler  may  be  offered  as  much  wine  as  he  wishes,  and  if 
he  gets  drunk  he  is  mocked  at  and  told  that  to  be  drunk  is  to 
behave  like  an  infant.  Whereas  we  tend  to  put  a premium,  grown- 
up value  on  drunkenness  or  a near  approach  to  it  and  to  make  an 
occasion  of  “getting  high’’,  the  Italian  family  in  Italy  treats  wine 
as  part  of  the  regular  mealtime  pattern  and  disapproves  of  in- 
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toxication.  (Research  has  shown  that  a distinction  has  to  be  made 
between  Italian  drinking  customs  at  home  in  Italy  and  the  pattern 
which  evolves  in  second  and  third  generation  Italian  families  in 
North  America.  The  latter  tend  to  adopt  American  drinking  cus- 
toms, and,  incidentally,  to  develop  a higher  rate  of  alcohol  depen- 
dence than  their  parents.) 

Not  So  Simple 

All  of  which  does  not  lead  straight  to  the  simple  conclusion 
that  all  will  be  well  if  Canadian  parents  take  to  serving  wine  with 
their  meals  and  frowning  on  drunkenness.  If  ever  there  were  a 
field  where  oversimplification  is  fraught  with  danger  this  certainly 
is  one. 

There  have  been  a few  limited  studies  done  to  date  to  discover 
the  why’s  and  wherefor’s  of  teenage  drinking  in  America  (notably 
a survey  of  attitudes  and  customs  among  the  students  in  27  U.S. 
colleges  reported  in  the  book,  “Drinking  in  College’’  by  Robert 
Straus  and  Selden  Bacon;  and  a survey  of  1,000  high  school 
students Tfi  Nassau  County,  Long  Island,  N.Y.,  which  was  carried 
out  by  the  Hofstra  College  Research  Bureau  under  Dr.  Matthew 
N.  Cha^ell);  and  thes^  seem  to  indicate  that  what  parents  do,  in 
the  matter  of  drinking  alcoholic  beverages,  is  far  more  significant 
than  what  they  tell  their  offspring  about  drinking.  In  the  Straus 
and  Bacon  study  it  is  reported  that  where  both  parents  drink,  89 
per  cent  of  the  students  also  drink;  where  one  parent  drinks,  75 
per  cent  of  the  students  drink;  and  where  both  parents  abstain,  54 
per  cent  of  the  students  drink.  The  Nassau  County  study  reports 
that  where  both  parents  drink  frequently,  93  percent  of  their  chil- 
dren of  high  school  age  also  drink;  and  where  both  parents  abstain, 
50  per  cent  of  the  youngsters  also  abstain. 


Where  They  Started 

The  Nassau  County  study  also  showed  that  among  the  high 
school  students  who  said  they  drank  77  per  cent  were  introduced 
to  wine  at  home,  66  per  cent  to  beer,  and  50  per  cent  had  their 
first  drink  of  whiskey  under  the  parental  eye. 
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Asked  about  their  reasons  for  taking  their  first  drink,  the 
youngsters  rated  “curiosity”  tops  for  all  three  kinds  of  alcoholic 
beverages;  but  indicated  that  “social  pressures”  were  a strong  moti- 
vating force  in  the  case  of  whiskey  (30  per  cent)  and  beer  (25  per 
cent). 


Started  Young 

Among  the  drinking  students,  most  were  introduced  to  wine 
much  earlier  than  to  either  beer  or  whiskey,  and  the  occasions  for 
having  the  first  drink  of  wine  were  religious  and  special  celebrations 
and  the  custom  of  taking  wine  with  meals.  Twent^t-five  per  cent  of 
these  high  school  students  say  they  started  to  use  beer  at  14  and 
15  years  of  age;  22  per  cent  of  them  started  taking  whiskey  at  ages 
15  and  16. 

Even  in  this  apparently  broadminded  Nassau  County  society, 

' where(^^ Iper  cent  of  the  students  of  14  years  or  younger  had  al- 
ready o^n  granted  parental  permission  to  drink  alcoholic  beverages 
away  from  home  on  occasion  (and  68  per  cent  were  permitted 
drinks  at  home  sometimes),  there  was  a substantial  number  who 
drank  more  away  from  home  than  their  parents  knew  about. 
Here’s  the  tabulation  of  replies  to  this  question:  “Do  you  drink 
more  away  from  home  than  your  parents  know  about?” 


Boys 

Girls 

Total 

% 

% 

% 

14  years  or  less  

9 

11 

15  years  

29 

23 

26 

16  years  

48- 

31 

39 

17  years  

49 

21 

35 

18  yrs.  and  over  

48 

33  . 

41 

All  ages  combined  

39 

23 

31 

The  Nassau  County  research  group  then  asked  the  high  school 
students:  “Have  you  ever  done  anything  after  drinking  that  would 
not  have  happened  if  you  had  not  been  drinking?”  And  15  per 
cent  of  those  who  drank  said  yes.  Asked  what  kinds  of  misbe- 
havior had  sometimes  followed  their  drinking,  the  youngsters  (21 
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boys  and  10  girls)  itemized  the  following:  heterosexual  behavior, 
fights,  talked  too  much,  over-emotional,  destruction  of  property, 
accidents  and  speeding. 

Additional  Worries 

This  list  of  misdemeanors  subsequent  to  drinking,  of  course, 
points  up  another  whole  area  of  parental  worries— quite  apart  from 
the  problem  of  dependent  drinking  and  alcoholism  itself.  It  is  a 
scientifically  established  fact  that  alcohol  in  the  bloodstream  reaches 
the  brain  and  promptly  affects  the^KigHer  centres  pL  learning,  un- 
hinges the  customarily  sound  judgment  of  the  individual,  and  weak- 
ens his  or  her  usual  controls  over  behaviour.  The  brakes  come  off, 
in  other  words,  and  the  person  is  far  more  likely  to  run  wild.  In 
young,  inexperienced  drinkers,  particularly  adolescents,  this  can  be 
especially  hazardous. 


The  Way  To  Prevention 

Whether  we  are  considering  problem  drinking  or  other  difficul- 
ties traceable  to  overindulgence  in  alcohol,  our  interest  as  parents 
lies  in  prevention;  and  no  matter  which  kind  of  trouble  we  may 
anticipate,  our  course  toward  prevention  lies  in  the  same  direction. 

As  was  suggested  earlier,  emotional  immaturity  and  personality 
defects  supply  the  fertile  ground  in  which  will  flourish  alcoholism 
and  other  psycho-social  disorders,  frequently  with  physical  com-  ! 
plications.  J 


X,-\ 
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Sacred  Responsibility 

In  the  beginning  then,  all  these  problems  come  back  to  the 
sacred  responsibility  which  parents  take  upon  themselves  when  they 
conceive  a new  life.  Their  task  does  not  stop  with  supplying  food 
and  shelter,  or  education,  or  social  status,  or  money.  Much  deeper 
than  any  of  these  lies  the  responsibility  of  both  parents  to  create' 
together  the  kind  of  home  and  family  feeling  in  which  strong,  bal- 
anced individuals  can  grow  to  maturity.  This  does  not  mean  a 
child-dominated  home,  in  which  the  young  person  develops  an  in- 
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supportable  view  of  his  or  her  own  importance;  nor  does  it  mean 
a parent-dominated  home  in  which  the  child’s  thoughts  and  wishes 
and  emotional  needs  are  of  no  significance  in  decision-making.  It 
means,  rather,  a family  in  which  love— and  its  e^epression  .in  a mul- 
^ude  of  everyday  wavs— and  respect  and  consideration  each  for 
the  other  are  of  the  utmost  importance.  It  means,  too,  the  gradual 
growth  of  individual  independence  —but  not  to  the  exclusion  of 
consideration  for  the  feelings  and  rights  of  others— and  the  gradual 
transfer  of  discipline  from  the  outside  (exerted  by  parents)  to  the 
inside  (exerted  by  the  maturing  child). 

Two  Major  Points 

Considering  the  factors  which  have  been  shown  to  underlie 
alcoholism  and  other  problems  touched  off  by  the  abuse  of  alcoholic  i 
beverages,  it  would  seem  that  the  best  insurance  available  to  parents  ^ 

involves  two  major  points— (1)  A healthy,  happy  family  life  with 
mutual  love  and  respect  between  husband  and  wife,  children  and 
parents,  and  with  high  standards  of  behavior  and  a strongly 
developed  sense  of  social  responsibility;  and  —(2)  Knowledge,  in 
understandable,  communicable  form,  of  (i)  what  the  action  and 
effects  of  beverage  alcohol  are,  and  (ii)  what  are  the  early  indica- 
tions that  social  drinking  may  be  deteriorating  into  problem  drink- 
ing. 

The  Alcoholism  and  Drug  Addiction  Research  Foundation, 
established  and  financed  largely  by  the  Government  of  Ontario,  can 
supply  the  latter;  but  only  good  parents  can  supply  the  former. 

Given  these  twoprerequisites— and  Item  No.  1 is  not  easily  achieved 
without  thought  and  application  by  both  husband  and  wife— then 
the  older,  more  critical  generation  can  have  faith  that  the  younger, 
experimenting  generation  will  not  go  entirely  to  the  dogs.  Along 
with  love,  intelligence  and  dedication  on  the  part  of  parents,  faith 
is  essential  too.* 
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Instruction  in  the  Secondary  Schools 
About  Alcohol  and  Drugs 

byN.  Rae  Speirs,  B.A.* 


Parents  may  well  ask: 

What  do  children  learn  about  alcohol  in  the  schools? 

Is  the  instruction  optional? 

Where  do  teachers  get  their  training? 

What  remains  for  parents  to  do  or  say? 

There  is  no  doubt  that  parents  have  the  primary  responsibility 
for  education  abmTt  alcohol.  They  furnish  th^exajiple  "and  in- 
fluence the  (so^aTTactors  which,  to  a large  extent,  determine  the 
drinking  patterns  their  young  people  will  eventually  adopt.  Whether 
a student  decides  to  abstain  or  to  Use  alcoholic  beverages  (on 
legally  attaining  maturity)  is(^t  the  responsibility  of  the  teacher. 
He  should  in  fact  be  scrupulously  neutral  and  not  permit  his 
personal  bias  to  intrude.  Decision-making  is  the  perogative  of  the 
student  and  his  parents.  All  studies  point  up  the  fact  that  social 
considerations  will  determine  student  attitudes. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  factual  information  is  unimportant. 
Science  has  done  much  ia  the  past  to  modify  the  attitudes  of 
society  and  therein  its  own  hopes  for  the  future.  Consider  the 
changes  that  have  taken  place  in  public  attitudes  towards  such 
things  as  sex,  cigarette  smoking  and  seat  belts— due  to  scientific 
findings.  Yes,  parents  have  a right  to  expect  the  schools  to  provide 
scientific  information  about  alcohol. 

It  is  important  that  parents  know  exactly  what  to  expect  from 
the  school  and  what  NOT  to  expect  so  that  the  partnership  of 
home  and  school  may  be  efficient.  When  each  works  in  ignorance 
of  what  the  other  is  doing  there  is  always  the  possibility  of  some- 

*Mr.  Speirs  is  teacher  training  consultant  in  the  Education  Division  of  the 
Addiction  Research  Foundation  and  was  formerly  Director  of  Physical  Education 
for  the  Board  of  Education,  City  of  Toronto. 
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thing  important  falling  untended  between  them  or  even  working 
at  cross-purposes. 

Not  Optional 

There  should  be  no  misunderstanding  on  one  point.  In 
. Ontario  alcohol  instruction  is  nor  an  optional  subject  in  the  schools. 
It  is  part  of  the  health  course  taught  by  the  Department  of  Physical 
Education  in  all  secondary  schools.  It  is  deliberately  placed  in  this 
area  of  instruction  so  that  all  students  will  be  exposed  to  it. 
(Physical  and  Health  Education  is  compulsory  in  all  grades  from 
. IX  to  XII.)  Health  Education  also  provides  a logical  context  for 
both  students  and  teachers  to  learn  about  alcohol.  Teachers  in  this 
subject  receive  special  training  in  both  the  subject  matter  and 
methodology  at  the  Colleges  of  Education  and/or  in  special 
courses.  Seminars  have  also  been  conducted  by  the  Foundation  in 
some  of  the  larger  centres  for  teachers  in  service. 

A good  idea  of  what  is  taught  in  the  schools  may  be  obtained 
by  examining  the  pamphlet  “It’s  Best  to  Know  about  Alcohol’’ 
which  is  supplied  in  quantity  for  use  as  a class  textbook  to  all 
secondary  schools  by  this  Foundation. 


Different  Ways  and  Reasons 

First  there  is  an  historical  study  of  the  uses  of  alcohol  from 
early  times  to  the  present.  By  this  means  the  student  learns  that 
there  are  many  different  reasons  for  drinking  or  abstaining.  He 
also  comes  to  realize  that  there  are  many  different  ways  of  using 
and  regarding  these  beverages  other  than  those  encountered  in  his 
own  home  and  among  his  own  circle  of  friends. 

This  is  followed  by  an  explanation  of  the  three  basic  types  of 
beverages:  beer,  wine  and  spirits.  The  potency  of  each  is  made 
known  and  there  is  some  discussion  of  the  traditional  drinking 
patterns  which  have  been  associated  with  each  in  different  countries 
and  the  results  of  attitudes  created  in  terms  of  behavior  and  al- 
coholism. (Students  are  surprised  to  discover  that  the  potency  of 
the  three  beverages  is  approximately  equal  when  consumed  in  the 
glasses  normally  used  for  each). 
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— mechanism  of  intoxication— which  is  the  chief  danger  to 
young  people— is,  next  explained.  The  effects  of  1,  2,  3,  5,  8,  20, 
26  drinks  are  outlined  with  the  caution  that  these  are  “average” 
effects  which  may  be  modified  by  drinking  rate,  body  size,  presence 
of  food  in  the  stomach,  drinking  experience  etc. 

The  significance  of  different  levels  of  alcohol  in  the  blood  is 
discussed  next— and  how  long  it  takes  for  the  blood  to  return  to 
normal.  Students  learn  abouTthe  oxidation  of  alcohol  and  the  im- 
portance of  the  liver.  The  painful  phenomenon  of  “hangover”  is 
discussed. 


Limitations  Noted 

The  limitations  of  alcoholic  beverages  as  an  appetizer,  a food, 
and  for  medicinal  purposes  are  outlined  and  the  nutritional  distur- 
bances encountered  in  chronic  alcoholism  are  made  plain.  At  the 
same  time  the  value  of  small  amounts  as  a sedative  for  older 
people  is  freely  admitted. 

There  is  an  explanation  of  the  ban  on  alcohol  by  many  ath- 
letic coaches  and  good  reasons  are  given  for  divorcing  alcohol 
from  driving  a car  or  emotionally-charged  situations  such  as  couple- 
dating. 

The  threat  of  becoming  an  alcoholic  seems  too  remote  to  in- 
fluence teen-age  behavior  very  much.  On  the  average  it  takes  a 
man  10  to  15  years  to  become  an  alcoholic— somewhat  less  time 
for  a woman.  This  seems  a lifetime  away  to  young  people— time 
enough  to  postpone  for  future  consideration.  However,  this  may  be 
their  last  chance  to  receive  authoritative  information  before  leaving 
school  and  they  owe  it  to  themselves  to  find  out  the  real  facts. 

In  this  study  they  will  discover  that  alcoholism  is  a disease 
which  catches  up  with  about  one  person  in  every  classroom. 


Drinkers  Take  Risks 

This  represents  a calculated  risk  to  all  drinkers— a gamble 
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which  about  two-thirds  of  the  adult  population  now  lightheartedly 
assume  in  much  the  same  way  as  they  gamble  on  death  daily  on 
our  highways  and  streets.  In  all  probability  the  gamble  will  continue 
but  the  odds  should  be  known. 

Alcoholism  _ a] s_Q  represents  a_public  hej^kh,.  problem  of  c 
siderable  magnitude.  As  such  it  commands  the  attention  of  both 
drinkers  and  abstainers. 

There  is  a tendency  in  society  to  tag  as  an  alcoholic  any 
person  whose  consumption  of  alcohol  is  excessive  or  whose  be- 
havior is  embarrassing  to  others.  These  drinking  patterns  warrant 
concern  but  do  not  adequately  pinpoint  the  alcoholic.  In  this 
booklet  the  alcoholic  is  defined  as  a “person  who  has  become 
physjcally  dependent  upon  the  presence  of  alcohol  in  his  system  or 
has  developed  a psychological  need  for  its  anaesthetic  effect— or 
both.” 

The  idea  is  advanced  that  alcoholism  develops  from  three 
essential'rootsTl . A prone  individual.  2.  The  demands  and  pressures 
of  life  upon  him.  3.  Alcohol  itself. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  thing  the  student  learns  is  the 
subtle  steps  leading  from  social  drinking  to  alcoholism.  He  learns 
to  distinguish  the  “blackouts”  which  sometimes  follow  heavy  bouts 
of  drinking  from  simply  “passing  out”.  A blackout  is  a frightening 
loss  of  memory  during  which  the  drinker  continues  to  function. 
This  is  a dangerous  symptom— not  to  be  confused  with  uncon- 
sciousness. After  this  may  follow  in  succession:  delirium  tremens 
and  loss  of  control,  lone  drinking,  acute  hangovers  and  benders, 
hallucinations,  and  complete  chaos. 

All  of  this  is  treated  impersonally  as  a prelude  to  a section  of 
practical  advice  on  “How  to  help  an  alcoholic”.  Sources  of  help  are 
listed  including  clinics,  hospitals,  social  agencies,  and  Alcoholics 
Anonymous.  The  famous  “12  Steps”  of  A. A.  are  given. 

With  this  background  and  the  help  of  conscientious  parents, 
students  should  be  prepared  to  draw  up  the  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages of  drinking  and  arrive  at  a decision  that  is  appropriate 
for  them. 
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What  Should  Parents  Not  Expect  the  School  to  Do? 

Don’t  expect  the  teacher  to  take  sides.  Hisjob  is  the  objective 
presentation  of  scientifically  established  facts.  These  facts  should 
help  the  student  and  his  parents  to  reach  decisions  that  are  appro- 
priate for  them.  However,  the  primary  factors  in  this  sort  of 
decision-making  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  classroom.  They  are 
deeply,4i£rsonal,  colored  by  family(jrad]^ons,  ^s  well  as  cultural 
and  l^eligim^  considerations.  Thfs  is  strictly  home  territory  where 
no  pruthenf  teacher  will  trespass. 

Don’t  expect  instruction  in  every  grade.  At  the  present  time 
there  is  no  provision  for  alcohol  education  below  grade  IX.  It  is 
considered  that  a degree  of  maturity  is  required  before  such  in- 
struction is  meaningful.  In  fact,  until  quite  recently  there  was  no 
instruction  below  grade  XI,  at  which  time  some  students  are  be- 
ginning to  have  a firsthand  acquaintance  with  alcohol.  However,  a 
proportion  of  the  students  leave  school  before  grade  XI  and  many 
schools  were  beginning  to  introduce  the  topic  in  gradcs_JX  and  X 
even  before  it  became  an  official  part  of  the  newly  revised  course 
of  study.  Since  Health  Education  is  concluded  in  grade  XII 
nothing  is  done  officially  in  grade  XIII.  , 

Some  public  school  teachers  are  qualified,  through  special 
courses,  to  give  instruction  in  alcohol  but  there  is  no  provision 
for  lessons  in  the  elementary  school  course  of  study. 

Instruction  below  grade  IX  is  a gratuitous  act  on  the  part  of 
the  teacher  and  is  viewed  with  some  misgivings  by  educational 
authorities.  Mqstjfiachers  xecognize  the  inadvisability  of  subjecting 
students  to  the  same  material  year  after  year.  When  a topic  is 
over-exposed  students  stop  hearing  what  is  being  said.  They  men- 
tally tune  it  out.  It  is  therefore  unrealistic  to  expect  instruction  in 
this  subject  every  year. 


How  Can  Parents  Team  Up  With  the  School  Program? 

Young  people  often  seem  to  be  allergic  to  parental  advice,  but 
i they  are  very  responsive  to  example.  They  are  also  quick  to  notice 
any  discrepancy  between  the  two.  However,  they  are  very  forgiving 
and  do  not  expect  their  parents  to  be  plaster*  saints.  The  most 
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common  complaint  of  teen-agers  about  parents  is  their  failure  to 
establish  a consistent  code  of  behavior.  In  spite  of  appearances, 
in  spite  of  their  own  hankering  for  independence,  what  they  really 
want  most  is  some  anchor  for  their  lives. 

It  is  not  enough,  however,  for  parents  to  have  firm  convictions. 
Good  communication  between  parents  and  children  is  necessary  to 
reach  a common  understanding.  The  skill  of  listeningis  the  one  we 
all  neglect.  What  a wonderful  thing  it  would  be  if  we  could  train 
ourselves  to  listen  as  enthusiastically  as  we  sound  off!  In  this  way 
we  might  come  to  know  the  points  of  view  of  others  while  clari- 
fying our  own.  Young  and  old  alike  need  training  in  communica- 
tion skills  so  that  family  discussions  may  be  productive  instead  of 
degenerating  into  acrimonious  disputes.  As  a boy  panelist  once 
observed  “Disagreeing  isn’t  always  disrespectful’’. 

This  is^  spjhere  where  co-operation  is  more  important  than 
competition.  Instead  of  taking  sides  on  important  issues  parents  and 
children  should  pool  their  information  and  organize  it  on  a “pro’’ 
and  “con’’  basis  so  that  impartial  judgments  may  be  realized  with 
minimal  emotional  repercussions. 

A trap  that  parents  sometimes  fall  into  is  the  device  of  in- 
vidious comparisions.  “Why  do  we  have  to  be  home  by  eleven?  All 
the  other  kids  are  staying  till  one  o’clock!’’  Discrepancies  in  stan- 
dards lead  to  confusion  and  resentrnent  and  parents  are  put  on 
the  spot. 

One  device  for  achieving  consistency  is  a community  conference 
involving  parents  and  teen-age  children.  It  might  be  sponsored  by 
the  Home  and  School  Association,  the  Community  Centre, 
Y.M.C.A.,  or  a liaison  of  churches  etc.  On  page  20  is  a possible 
format  for  such  a meeting  as  announced  in  one  locality  last  year. 

Hopefully— at  such  a conference— some  sort  of  agreement  may 
be  reached  on  acceptable  standards  of  conduct.  Would  it  not  be 
helpful  to  reach  a consensus  on  vexatious  problems  such  as  the 
use  of  the  car  and  the  supervision  of  teen-age  parties  along  with 
complications  involved  when  alcohol  is  introduced?  It  is  probable 
that  differences  of  opinion  will  still  exist  but  at  least  people  will 
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DRINKING  — DRIVING  — DATING 

A conference  sponsored  by 


Purpose — To  help  teen-agers  and  their  parents  to 
communicate  more  freely  in  their  homes  about 

(a)  The  use,  abuse,  and  misuse  of  beverage  alcohol. 

(b)  Safe  Driving  Habits. 

(c)  Standard  of  conduct  in  dating. 


Dates 

Time 

Place 

Age  Range:  High  School  and  Up. 
Format  of  Evenings: 

Instruction 

Then  Discussion 

Then  Report  Back 


This  conference  has  been  planned  for  both  teen-agers 
and  their  parents. 

— Teens!  Bring  your  parents. 

— Parents!  Bring  your  Teens. 

There  will  be  films  and  a display  of  literature. 


know  whether  or  not  they  occupy  a minority  position.  The  aura  of 
uncertainty  and  confusion,  which  encourages  “laissez-faire”  atti- 
tudes, will  have  been  removed. 


Pre-College  Pattern  Followed 

When  young  people  are  ready  to  enter  university  it  might  be 
reassuring  for  parents  to  know  that  the  stereotype  of  the  average 
college  student  as  a hard-drinking,  immoral  sophisticate  has  little 
substance  in  fact.  A sampling  of  freshmen  drinking  patterns,  re- 
cently completed  in  a large  Ontario  university,  disclosed  that  only 
3%  of  the  group  studied  were  frequent  users  and  81%  were  in- 
frequent or  moderate  drinkers.  For  the  most  part  they  pursued 
the  same  drinking  as  that  followed  prior  to  college  entrance.  About 
90%  of  the  sample  said  it  was  not  necessary  to  drink  to  be  accepted 
at  college. 

-surprise  finding  of  the  investigation  was  the  significance 
of  summer  job  exposure  to  drinking.  Some  12%  of  the  group  said 
that  they  had  their  first  drink  under  the  opportunities  presented 
during  summer  employment— away  from  home  and  in  the  company 
of  older  employees.  Another  49%  said  they  changed  their  usage  in 
the  summer  months  before  entering  college.  It  would  appear  that 
uncontrolled  behavior  is  more  common  in  the  summer  vacation 
than  during  the  university  term. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  contribution  parents  can  make  is 
in  the  religious  field.  Different  churches  have  different  attitudes  to- 
wards alcoholic  beverages.  Parents  should  be  informed  about  these 
attitudes  and  interpret  them  to  their  children.  This  should  be  ac- 
companied with  respect  for  the  sincere  views  of  other  religions.  It 
should  be  pointed  out  too  that  all  churches  unite  to  deplore  the 
immoderate  use  of  alcohol.  Alcoholism  is  now  widely  conceived  of 
as  an  illness  rather  than  as  moral  weakness.  Parents  can  commend 
and  exemplify  attitudes  of  compassion  and  sympathy  rather  than 
outrage  and  condemnation. 
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DO’S 

Do  tell  both  sides. 

Do  set  a good  example. 

Do  have  personal  standards 
and  make  them  known. 

Do  be  consistent  and  agree  with 
other  parents  to  present  a 
consistent  front. 

Do  have  faith. 

Do  plan  to  spend  some  time 
with  your  youngsters. 

Do  encourage  them  to  seek 
advice  from  other  adults— 
doctor — teacher—  minister. 

Do  keep  the  lines  of 
communication  open. 

Do  keep  your  tone  of  voice 
pleasant. 

Do  understand  the  pressures 
your  children  are  under 
to  conform. 

Do  help  children  to  discrimin- 
ate between  fact  and  propa- 
ganda. 

Do  arrange  for  driving  lessons- 
especially  girls. 

Do  teach  them  how  to  say 
“No”  without  losing  face. 


DONT’S 

Don’t  labor  the  fear  approach. 

Don’t  talk  down  to  them. 

Don’t  use  threats. 

Don’t  nag. 

Don’t  belittle  their  ideas. 

Don’^t  use  ridicule  or  sarcasm. 

Don’t  scold. 

Don’t  say  “I  told  you  so”. 

Don’t  squelch  disagreement. 

Don’t  pretend  you  have  all  the 
answers. 

Don’t  remind  children  of  your 
sacrifices. 

Don’t  clam  up. 

Don’t  play  favourites. 

Don’t  quarrel  in  front  of  children. 

Don’t  cover  up  for  children  to 
protect  them  from  conse- 
quences and  accompanying 
learning. 

Don’t  accept  the  excuse  “The 
others  all  do  it”. 

Don’t  rob  your  children  of  child- 
hood by  forcing  the  pace 
into  adult  patterns. 

Don’t  make  a big  deal  of 
drinking. 


How  Does  the  A.R.F.  Service  This  Program  in  Schools? 

1.  The  Ontario  Department  of  Education  looks  to  the  Foundation 
for  guidance  in  policy  matters;  e.g.,  the  Foundation  was  asked  to 
submit  a proposed  course  of  study  for  the  new  curriculum. 
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2.  The  Foundation  collaborates  with  the  Department  of  Education 
in  producing  approved  teaching  materials. 

e.g.  Our  32-page  “comic”  style  textbooklet:  “It’s  Best  to  Know 
about  Alcohol”.  In  1961  it  was  supplied  to  all  students 
grade  X to  XII.  In  1966  the  distribution  was  extended 
to  IX. 

e.g.  Every  Physical  & Health  Education  teacher  received  a copy 
of  the  “Alcohol  Studies  Guide”. 

e.g.  Every  secondary  school  was  supplied  with  copies  of  a 
colored  filmstrip  and  recorded  narration  on  permanent 
loan— “Understanding  Alcohol”. 

e.g.  For  the  upper  grades  we  produced  the  film  “It’s  Best  to 
Know”  featuring  TV  personality  Steve  Allen— copies  are 
circulated  by  the  Audio-Visual  Branch  of  the  Ontario 
Department  of  Education. 

e.g.  We  also  lend  the  WHO  film  “To  Your  Health”  and 
“What  About  Drinking?”.  These  are  all  objective  films— 
free  from  the  “pro”  or  “anti”  bias. 

3.  The  Foundation  also  contributes  to  teacher  training.  A two- 
week  summer  school  is  conducted  on  an  Ontario  university  campus 
each  June,  which  gives  instruction  in  depth  to  selected  leaders  in 
a variety  of  disciplines,  including  educators. 

We  also  collaborate  with  the  College  of  Education  professors 
of  Physical  & Health  Education  by  helping  them  conduct  seminars 
for  Physical  & Health  Education  teachers-in-training. 

Inservice  training  seminars  are  held  from  time  to  time  in  various 
regions  for  the  benefit  of  teachers  who  require  updating. 

Now  What’s  New? 

1.  The  Foundation  is  extending  its  seminar  service  to  Ontario’s 
new  Colleges  of  Education. 

2.  We  have  in  process  a revised  Alcohol  Studies  Guide,  which 
will  be  geared  to  a new  Motivating  Quiz  and  Discussion  Guide. 

3.  Our  paid  advertisements  have  created  considerable  interest  in 
this  new  booklet  for  parents. 

4.  We  are  considering  additional  statements  in  response  to 
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numerous  requests  for  more  information  about  marihuana,  LSD, 
glue-sniffing,  etc. 

5.  New  publications  will  continue  to  stress  responsible  and  ap- 
propriate use  by  adults,  as  well  as  appropriate  non-use  on  occasions 
such  as: 

when  in  charge  of  car,  boat,  plane; 
when  operating  hazardous  machinery; 
when  in  combination  with  other  medications; 
when  in  combination  with  emotional  stress. 

6.  There  are  to  be  new  textbooks  for  the  teaching  of  the  new 
curriculum.  Top-notch  teachers  do  not  lean  very  heavily  on  text- 
books, but  the  run-of-the-mill  teacher  does  rely  considerably  on 
leadership  from  the  text.  In  education  circles  it  is  almost  an  axiom 
that  the  course  is  no  better  than  the  textbook  which  supports  it. 


How  Far  Apart  Are  the  Opinions 
of  Teen  Agers  and  their  Parents? 

Busy  parents  do  not  always  have  ways  of  discovering  the  views 
of  other  parents  or  other  children  than  their  own.  With  this  in 
mind  the  Foundation  set  up  taped  interviews  with  parents  and  their 
teen-age  children— separately— in  four  different  regions  of  the  pro- 
vince. Opinions  were  invited  in  response  to  seven  questions  in- 
volving the  social  use  of  alcohol. 

The  sampling  embraced  46  people:  a dozen  fathers,  a dozen 
sons,  eleven  mothers  and  eleven  daughters.  There  was  no  control 
on  the  selection  other  than  the  avoidance  of  school  teachers’  and 
ministers’  families.  It  is  realized  that  these  people  constitute  a very 
small  sample  and  it  would  be  a mistake  to  infer  that  their  reactions 
are  representative  of  the  province  as  a whole.  No  such  claim  is 
made,  but  it  was  felt  that  parents  might  be  interested  in  hearing 
the  opinions  of  some  other  parents  and  children. 
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Here  are  the  questions  and  summaries  of  the  responses:' 

QUESTION  \.— “If  young  people  are  going  to  drink,  how  can  they 
learn  to  do  so  responsibly? 

Parents  and  teens  agreed  that  drinking  responsibly  should  be 
taught  in  the  home,  by  parental  example  and  by  “tasting”  ex- 
periences. 

Quotes:  “This  satisfies  curiosity.”  “They  learn  the  effects  and  are 
spared  public  embarrassment.”  “The  aura  of  daring  is  removed.” 
Girl:  “How  can  anyone  want  it?  I honestly  prefer  plain  gingerale.”  ^ 
Parent:  “In  addition  to  the  dangers,  parents  should  teach  what  " 
enjoyment  may  be  obtained  from  moderate  drinking.” 

Dilute  drinks  for  the  very  young  were  recommended  by  some 
parents. 

QUESTION  2.  — “Should parents  and  their  friends  drink  alcoholic 
beverages  in  front  of  their  children?” 

All  were  agreed  in  approving  this  practice,  provided  the 
drinking  was  moderate  and  furnished  a good  example.  One  girl 
even  defended  an  occasional  drunken  episode,  which  she  said  could 
furnish  salutary  warning. 

Some  teens  were  surprised  at  the  question  and  replied: 

“Most  certainly  so A strong  yes.” 

Secrecy  was  roundly  condemned  as  foolish,  wrong,  narrow- 
minded and  hypocritical.  One  girl  said  she  would  feel  “deprived” 
if  her  parents  drank  behind  her  back. 

There  were  some  comments  regarding  drinking  in  front  of 
younger  children.  One  girl  said:  “Not  before  8 years,”  and  then 
backed  down  by  adding  “Not  that  it  would  do  them  any  harm.” 
Another  girl  said  “They  wouldn’t  even  know  what  it  was  at  that 
age.”  A parent  pointed  out  that  very  young  children  would  likely 
be  in  bed. 

QUESTION  3— “If  the  family  uses  alcoholic  beverages,  is  there 
any  best  age  when  young  people  might  be 
included?” 

There  was  little  unanimity  on  this  question  except  on  ^e 
point.  Over  and  over  they  said  there  was  no  best  age,  that  it  de- 
pended on  maturity.* 
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The  teens  tended  to  rate  themselves  as  mature  about  two  years 
before  adults  considered  them  mature.  Most  of  the  teens  thought 
they  were  mature  enough  at  sixteen.  Quote:  “Sixteen  is  pretty  old 
and  we’re  grown  up  then.’’  A few  said_J7,  o^^Qu^e:  “This 
is  when  they  do  it— not  21.’’ 

One  parent  quipped:  “My  daughter  is  13  going  on  36.’’ 
Parents  tend  to  hold  off  until  18,  19  or  20— four  held  out  for  the 
legal  age— 21.  Only  one  teen  recommended  ^1. 

One  articulate  parent  attacked  the  legal  age  vigorously.  In  his 
opinion  the  law  would  have  to  be  changed,  referring  to  anomalies 
presented  by  lower  ages  for  military  service,  marriage,  driving  car, 
etc.  He  also  believed  that  European  experience  recommended  earlier 
exposure.  Quote:  “Some  best  families  in  New  England  found  them- 
selves in  court.’’ 

One  parent  thought  financial  independence  should  determine 
maturity. 

QUESTION  A.  — ‘‘How  can  parents  keep  their  children  from  drink- 
ing before  the  legal  age  (21)?” 

No  confidence  that  much  could  be  done  was  expressed  by 
either  parents  or  children. 

Parent  quotes:  “I’d  like  someone  to  tell  me  how.’’  “All  you 
can  do  is  explain  and  hope  for  the  best.’’  “Have  them  attend 
church.  Tell  them  it’s  against  the  law.’’  Still  another  thought  there 
was  no  way  except  “control  of  the  pocket-book.’’ 

Teen  quotes:  “They  try  but  it’s  no  use.’’  “You  could  be  a 
drunkard  at  15  or  16  and  parents  wouldn’t  know.’’ 

Not  a few  thought  parents  couldn’t  and  shouldn’t.  “The 
only  control  is  self-control.  If  parents  make  it  tough,  something 
inside  us  makes  us  rebel.’’  “If  we  are  old  enough  for  college,  we 
are  old  enough  to  drink.’’  “Even  15  and  16-year-olds  will  take  a 
dare.’’ 

The  majority  felt  the  law  should  be  changed  to  apply  only  to 
public  places— not  the  home.  Quote:  “If  they  were  allowed  to 
drink  at  home  there  would  be  less  desire  to  frequent  bars.’’  One 
parent  felt  he  should  be  allowed  to  have  a glass  of  wine  with  his 
children  in  a restaurant  with  a meal. 
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Only  fouc  parents  and  two  children  felt  the  law  should  be 
strictly  observed. 

QUESTION  5.— “How  much  adult  supervision  should  there  be  at 
teenage  parties?” 

They  were  practically  unanimous  that  teen  parties  should  be 
supemseci*.  Girl:  “I  wouldn’t  want  a party  with  no  parents.” 
Father:  ‘‘Guests  are  the  problem— not  your  own  kids,  e.g.,  the 
clown  who  brings  liquor  in  a deerskin  drinking  bag.”  Mother: 
‘‘Teens  shouldn’t  be  put  into  situations  they  can’t  handle  and  have 
never  encpuxi teredo  before.”  ‘‘Teens  should  be  told  not  to  stay  if 
no  adults  are  present.”  Boy:  ‘‘When  there  are  no  adults,  we  are 
plagued  with  party  crashers;  bigger  boys  take  our  girls.  This  leads 
to  fighting,  damage  and  neighbors  being  disturbed.  The  chief 
danger  is  when  parents  go  away,  like  to  Florida.” 

Various  ratios  of  parents  to  teenagers  were  suggested,  e.g.,  2 
to  20,  2 to  25,  2 to  30.  Teen  quotes:  ‘‘Not  to  check  up  on  us 
though— not  to  express  distrust,  but  to  help  and  guide.”  ‘‘Mothers 
can’t  always  handle  boys.  Mother  and  Dad  are  both  needed.” 

The  teens  and  parents  recognized  the  problem  of  supervising 
without  being  omnipresent,  and  there  were  a number  of  suggestions: 
Teen  quote:  ‘‘We  don’t  want  our  parents  right  there  all  the  time— 
not  staring  right  at  you.”  ‘‘They  are  critical  of  our  dancing.  They 
should  circulate,  come  and  go  with  popcorn,  chips  etc.,  but  they 
should  not  be  up  in  the  bedroom  watching  T.V.  either.”  ‘‘They 
should  be  on  hand  to  greet  guests  as  they  arrive  and  pop  in  every 
fifteen  minutes  or  so.”  ‘‘It  is  O.K.  for  them  to  stay  in  the  room 
and  mix  at  large  parties  because  then  they  are  inconspicuous.” 

No  one  made  a caseforliquor  at  teen-age  parties.  Teen  quote: 
‘‘It  is  not  served  at  many  ‘legit’  teen  parties.”  ‘‘Teen  agers  realize 
the  cost  and  dangers  and  won’t  risk  intoxication  if  parents  have 
given  them  opportunities  to  taste  it  in  family  settings.”  ‘‘The 
liquor  should  be  locked  up.” 

One  parent  had  a different  view.  He  felt  he  could  trust  his 
son  once  he  had  explained  the  dangers.  His  feelings  were  shared 
by  his  son:  ‘‘A  little  supervision  goes  a long  way.  Some  kids 
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don’t  like  it.”  He  saw  no  danger  in  unsupervised  parties;  felt  kids 
could  handle  trouble  makers  themselves  or  call  in  the  police,  if 
necessary.  “Some  are  too  big  for  parents  to  handle.”  He  thought 
the  girls’  parents  were  aware  that  they  were  attending  unsupervised 
parties. 

QUESTION  6.— “How  can  a young  person  refuse  a drink  if  he 
doesn  ’t  want  one?’’ 

All  agreed  that  the  thing  to  dowassay  ‘^No”  and  stick  to  it. 

The  expressions  used  to  mitigate  the  refusal  were  interesting: 
“Not  right  now  — I don’t  care  for  it.”  “I  would  prefer  a soft 
drink.”  “I’m  not  of  age  yet.” 

Brave  words  were  used  to  bolster  the  decision:  “A  kid  should 
be  master  of  himself.”  “Have  your  own  convictions  and  stick  to 
them.  They’ll  respect  you  more.” 

Diversionary  tactics  were  recommended— accept  the  drink  and 
nurse  it  without  drinking,  or  “Take  it  to  the  washroom,  dump  it 
and  fill  the  glass  with  water.  Refuse  invitation  for  a refill  by 
pointing  to  full  glass.”  Some  felt  this  device  might  be  hard  to 
maintain  indefinitely  or  repeatedly. 

Pressure  to  conform  seemed  to  be  less  than  most  parents 
believe:  “Contrary  to  parents’  beliefs  there  is  no  constant  urging. 
You  may  be  called  ‘chicken’  or  a ‘square’  but  then  they  go 
away.”  Parent:  “Anyone  16  years  of  age  who  can’t  take  a little 
razzing  shouldn’t  be  out  with  the  gang  in  the  first  place.” 

One  boy  dissented:  “That’s  a pretty  hard  thing  to  do.  You 
don’t  want  to  be  left  out  or  looked  down  upon.  It  takes  a lot  of 
guts  to  say  ‘No!”  However,  he  admitted  he  would  not  be  made 
unwelcome. 

Some  mothers  said  refusal  would  be  difficult  when  a girl  is 
out  with  someone  she  was  trying  to  impress. 

A father  commented:  “She  should  leave  that  crowd  and  join 
a more  reasonable  one.” 

QUESTION  l.—  “What  can  a girl  do  if  her  boy  friend  has  been 
drinking  and  insists  on  driving  home?” 
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The  parents  had  a few  ideas:  “Phone  home  and  ask  parent  to 
come  for  you.”  “Take  a taxi,  and  if  you  don’t  have  fare,  rouse 
your  parents  and  ask  for  the  money.’’  “Call  a taxi  for  both  girl 
and  escort.’’  “Get  a ride  with  others  in  the  party.’’ 

The  teens  were  more  resourceful  and  more  realistic.  In  addition 
to  the  ideas  already  mentioned  they  added:  “Walk  home.’’  “Stay 
nearby  at  a friend’s  home.’’  “Kiss  him  and  take  the  keys.  Then 
drive  him  home.’'  “Take  the  wheel.  I know  where  the  brake  is.’’ 
(This  one  assumes  that  the  car  is  in  motion  before  his  true  con- 
dition was  revealed.)  “I  don’t  want  you  dead.  I want  you  alive.’’ 
and  the  corollary  to  this  one:  “Go  ahead  and  kill  yourself.  I 
don’t  care.’’  (He  got  out  and  walked,  the  girl  asserted.)  One  hard- 
hearted girl  revengefully  suggested  that  she  would  not  call  her 
innocent  parents,  but  his. 

Some  “don’ts’’  were  suggested:  “Don’t  go  out  with  him 
again.’’  “If  he  doesn’t  have  responsibility,  I don’t  want  him.’’ 
“Don’t  yell.”  “Don’t  call  the  police.  This  spreads  trouble.” 

One  dad  said  calling  home  should  be  the  last  resort.  “Others 
have  cars.  A girl  should  be  more  resourceful.” 

One  discerning  mother  felt  that  her  daughter  should  have  some 
consideration  for  the  boy.  “After  all  she  must  like  him  or  she 
wouldn’t  go  out  with  him.”  She  suggested  that  the  girl  take  over 
the  wheel,  if  competent,  or  get  a sober  driver  otherwise. 

CONCLUSION: 

As  may  be  seen  from  the  above,  when  the  responses  were 
tabulated  and  the  duplications  cancelled  out,  the  results  showed  a 
remarkable  concurrence  on  topics  which  have  a reputation  for 
being  contentious. 

On  most  questions  the  parents  agreed  with  one  another;  the 
teenagers  also  agreed  with  one  another,  and  the  children  repeatedly 
echoed  their  parents. 

As  mentioned  at  the  outset,  this  sample  is  too  small  and  it  is 
not  representative.  Therefore  general  conclusions  cannot  be  drawn. 
It  does,  however,  suggest  caution  before  accepting  too  readily  the 
proposition  that  teen-agers  differ  widely  from  their  parents  in  their 
attitudes  towards  the  social  use  of  alcohol." 
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Let  Us  Listen  to  Youth 

by  Mairi  Macdonald,  M.A* 

“But  it’s  so  different  at  our  house— you  see,  my  Dad  drinks.’’ 

How  often  the  high  school  counsellor  hears  a student  preface 
a description  of  his  problems  with  this  painful  admission!  And, 
once  the  youngster  has  taken  the  initial  step  and  shared  his  bur- 
densome secret  with  an  understanding  counsellor,  the  story  begins 
to  unfold  of  yet  another  home  afflicted  by  alcoholism. 

The  effects  of  this  disease  on  the  children  in  a family  may  be 
observed  from  earliest  childhood,  and  the  scars  on  the  developing 
personality  of  the  child  are  deep  and  often  permanent. 

“Doesn’t  Daddy  love  us  any  more?’’  asks  a six-year-old  girl 
when  father’s  frequent  absences  become  more  prolonged.  By  the 
time  she  is  in  her  early  teens,  and  in  high  school,  she  understands 
all  too  well,  and  doesn’t  question  in  the  same  way. 

“I  never  take  my  friends  home— not  since  my  mother  began 
drinking— you  just  don’t  know  what  you’ll  find  going  on’’— the 
speaker,  a 15-year-old  boy  who  now  “hangs  around  the  plaza— 
there  is  nowhere  else  to  go.’’ 

“There  is  never  any  peace  at  our  place— no  place  to  study  or 
read  quietly’’— the  explanation  of  a 17-year-old  for  his  lethargy  in 
classes  and  underachievement  on  exams. 

“Don’t  they  see  what’s  happening  to  our  family?  We  used  to 
be  happy  together— now  we’re  breaking  apart— but  they  just  won’t 
listen  when  we  try  to  explain.’’ 

“Kids  aren’t  as  bad  as  people  think— in  some  families,  things 
are  preUy  tough  when  the  father  drinks  and  the  mother  is  always 
shouting  and  nagging.’’ 

These,  and  so  many  other  young  people  are  the  innocent  vic- 
tims of  home  conditions  over  which  they  have  little  control.  Often 
their  parents  are  too  busy,  too  exhausted  or  too  preoccupied  to 
sit  down  and  listen  to  their  own  children.  If  they  only  realized  the 
tragic  results  that  are  occurring  in  these  young  lives,  surely  they 

♦Miss  Macdonald  is  Head  of  Guidance  at  Emery  Collegiate  Institute,  Weston, 
Ontario. 
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would  find  the  determination  and  strength  to  improve  the  situation. 

But  in  many  instances  there  is  almost  no  real  communication  be- 
tween  the  adults  and  adolescents,  and  so  the  young  people,  re- 
jected and  frustrated,  seek  compensation  outside  their  homes.  [ 


Those  “Discipline  Problems” 

These  are  the  youngsters  who  arrive  at  school  tense  and  ner- 
vous after  disturbed  nights  and  early  morning  arguments;  who  have 
not  done  their  homework,  are  rude  and  defensive  when  questioned 
and  soon  become  known  as  “discipline  problems”.  They  are  the 
ones  who  may  be  shy  about  making  friends,  who  hesitate  to  join 
in  extra-curricular  activities  and  often  become  lonely  isolates. 

Some  students  react  by  losing  all  interest  in  school  and  voca- 
tional opportunities.  Their  main  goal  is  to  leave  both  school  and 
home  as  soon  as  possible.  Others  realize  that  their  hope  of  a life 
better  than  their  parents  have  built  is  to  qualify  for  a worthwhile 
occupation,  and  they  become  highly  motivated  and  often  very 
successful  academically  even  if  emotionally  disturbed. 


Many  of  these  young  people  are  “reached”  by  school  counsel- 
lors who  are  able  to  help  them  in  facing  the  reality  of  their  im- 
mediate difficulties  and  in  working  out  some  kind  of  practical  plan 
for  their  future  vocation. 

When,  however,  the  damage  to  the  student’s  personality  has 
been  great  and  the  influence  of  an  unfortunate  home  situation  so 
strong  that  therapeutic  outside  help  is  required,  counsellors  refer 
the  student  to  Psychological  Services  (in  areas  fortunate  enough  to 
have  this  valuable  department),  to  Community  Family  Services, 
Big  Sisters,  Big  Brothers,  or  other  appropriate  agencies. 

Problems  Are  Urgent 

In  speaking  of  alcoholism,  students  disclose  a pathetic  picture 
of  young  people  seeking  approval,  encouragement,  love  and  help 
in.  making  the  very  important  choices  regarding  courses,  careers, 
friends— and  finding  often,  indifference,  criticism,  harshness,  even 
from  their  own  people.  These  young  people  place  a high  value  on 
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“having  a happy  home  later  on”  and  frequently  observe  that 
“parents  should  make  time  to  listen  to  their  kids,  to  know  what 
they  are  realiy  thinking^  to  understand'tTTeTf'ffoubles  and  to  help 
them  plan  their  futures”. 

The  chief  role  of  school  counsellors  is  to  assist  students  in 
assessing  as  objectively  as  possible  their  academic  potentials,  in 
making  the  most  of  all  their  talents  while  in  school,  and  in  choosing 
and  preparing  for  appropriate  vocations.  But,  thcnatural  confidences 
revealed  by  neglected  adolescents  to  empathetic  adults  indicate  the 
seriousness  and  urgency  of  the  personal  and  social  problems  afflict- 
ing ouj  young  people. 

The  numerous  dedicated  individuals,  volunteer  organizations 
and  public  and  private  agencies  working  with  families  having  prob- 
lems are  deeply  aware  of  the  need  for  more  and  more  assistance— 
particularly  research  and  greater  co-ordination  of  existing  services. 
No  doubt  the  new  Vanier  Institute  on  the  Family  will  encourage 
further  study,  and  the  proposed  provincial  Youth  Foundation  will 
undertake  valuable  work  in  this  vital  area. 

Research  into  the  problems  of  young  people  should  begin  with 
discussions  with  teenagers  themselves.  If  we  could  identify  the 
causes  and  possible  solutions  to  some  of  the  problems  (early  school 
drop-outs,  delinquency,  apathy  among  intellectually  gifted,  etc.)  as 
the  adolescents  see  them,  then,  I believe  we  would  be  farther  along 
the  road  to  remedial  action.  It  is  imperative  to  consult  youth,  to 
really  listen  to  their  points  of  view  and  to  incorporate  their  own 
best  suggestions  into  plans  advocated  by  adults. 

Having  this  in  mind,  I sought  the  opinions  of  a number  of 
young  people  (70  in  all,  both  boys  and  girls,  ranging  in  age  from 
15  to  18)  on  the  subject  of  this  article,  young  people  and  family 
problems.  Their  responses,  voluntary,  unsigned,  and  given  without 
any  previous  discussion  or  preparation,  are  summarized  below. 

What  Students  Say 

To  the  question  “Do  you  think  teenagers  today  experience 
much  family  conflict?”  approximately  75  per  cent  answered  in  the 
affirmative.  Then  wlien  asked  what  problem  appears  to  be  the 
chief  cause  of  such  conflict,  lialf  the  group  listed  “lack  of  under- 
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standing  between  parents  and  children”  and  the  other  half  indicated 
a fairly  wide  variety  of  problems:  “money”,  “too  much  discipline”, 
“drinking”,  “too  little  discipline”,  “broken  homes”,  “family  car”, 
etc. 

However,  of  the  latter  group,  34  per  cent  (or  17  per  cent  of 
the  entire  sample)  indicated  “drinking”  as  their  first  or  second 
choice  as  a cause  of  conflict. 

The  students  made  several  thought-provoking  statements  as  to 
the  effect  of  excessive  drinking  in  the  home  on  the  teenager’s  suc- 
cess in  school,  personality  development,  making  friends,  achieving 
good  jobs.  *A  few  of  these  are  given  here: 

“He  doesn’t  care  about  his  grades  or  his  appearance  because 
his  parents  don’t  care.  He  only  makes  friends  with  kids  who  are 
able  to  understand  the  problems  he  has  with  his  parents  drinking, 
and  who  also.have  parents  who  drink.” 

“If  a parent  is  always  drinking,  it  is  hard  for  the  teenager  to 
get  his  homework  done— even  though  he  is  always  being  nagged  to 
do  it.  Also,  the  teenager  will  eventually  get  tired  of  it  all  and  want 
to  quit  school.” 

“They  don’t  try  to  please  their  parents  because  they  are  never 
sober  enough  to  congratulate  them.  Everybody  needs  some  thanks. 
You  don’t  want  to  be  like  the  parents  who  drink.  You  get  a com- 
plex about  bringing  your  friends  home.” 

“You  are  afraid  to  make  friends  because  you  are  afraid  to 
bring  them  to  your  home  because  you  just  don’t  know  if  your  Dad 
is  going  to  be  drunk  and  beat  you.” 


What  About  Teenage  Drinking? 


When  asked  if  they  consider  teenage  drinking  to  be  a serious 
problem  today,  approximately  59  per  cent  of  the  students  (i.e.,  41) 
said  “yes”  and  suggested  a number  of  reasons:  “to  feel  big”,  “to 
attract  attention”,  “to  feel  they  belong”,  “to  give  them  confi- 
dence”, “because  they  have  no  one  to  turn  to,  parents  don’t  care”. 

To  the  question  “How  do  you  think  teenagers  themselves  can 
help  overcome  juvenile  delinquency?”  the  students  gave  several 
worthwhile  answers  worthy  of  serious  adult  consideration. 
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“Their  environment  has  a lot  to  do  with  their  attitudes  to- 
wards school,  drinking,  etc.  It  is  up  to  the  parents  from  the  very 
beginning  to  teach  their  children  right  from  wrong.  If  a small  child 
is  brought  up  in  a home  with  good  moral  sense  and  a close  family 
relationship,  there  is  little-  chance  of  him  becoming  a juvenile 
delinquent.” 

“By  doing  hobbies  they  enjoy  doing  more  often.  Only  by 
having  nothing  interesting  to  do  does  the  teenager  become  delin- 
quent.” 

“It  is  pretty  hard  to  do  (i.e.,  overcome  delinquency)  because 
parents  are  pushing  their  children  into  growing  up  and  going  out 
with  boys  more  now  than  they  ever  were.” 

“I  think  juvenile  delinquency  is  caused  because  there  is  nothing 
in  your  area  to  do  at  night.  The  police  kick  you  off  the  streets, 
then  you  begin  to  hate  the  police.  Then  one  thing  leads  to  an- 
other.” 

“By  more  activities  they  themselves  like,  not  those  chosen  by 
adults— entertainment  centres  open  for  use  most  of  the  day.” 

“Above  all,  stay  busy— join  clubs,  at  school  or  otherwise,  have 

hobbies,  read,  etc very  important  is  attending  church,  synagogue, 

etc.,  since  a moral  code  is  established.” 


The  Positive  Side  of  Adolescence 

Such  comments  endorse  my  own  convictions  that  we  should 
be  concentrating  much  more  on  the  prevention  of  delinquency— em- 
phasizing the  strengths  of  youth  rather  than  publicizing  their  weak- 
nesses, stressing  the  positive,  optimistic  and  challenging  aspects  of 
adolescence  and  young-adulthood  rather  than  the  negative  and  dis- 
couraging. We  should  offer  programs  to  call  forth  the  natural 
idealism  and  enthusiasm  of  these  young  people.  We  should  ask  for 
and  act  on,  their  own  good  suggestions. 

The  “Peace  Corps”  idea  has  demonstrated  youth’s  spontaneous 
response  to  a challenge  and  an  ideal.  But  the  Corps  need  not 
necessarily  operate  on  distant  shores— the  need  for  personal  service, 
for  open-hearted  brotherhood  is  close  at  hand,  and  the  rewards  of 
giving  them  even  a little  of  oneself  are  thrilling  and  uplifting. 
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Adolescents  want  to  be  useful  and  helpful— as  they  have  so 
often  demonstrated  and  as  many  agencies  know  so  well— but  per- 
haps we  should  be  providing  them  with  greater  opportunities. 

An  article  in  the  July  1964  issue  of  “The  Atlantic”  by  Greer 
Williams  describes  the  recent  experiment  of  using  young  (18  to  22 
years  of  age)  volunteer  attendants  at  the  Boston  Psychopathic 
Hospital.  One  sentence  is  particularly  striking:  “What  has  happened 
in  the  college  student  volunteer  program  in  the  last  twelve  years 
constitutes,  beyond  a doubt,  one  of  the  most  hopeful  developments 
in  the  care  of  the  mentally  ill  of  America  during  the  last  hundred 
and  fifty  years”. 

An  encouraging  beginning  has  been  made  in  the  Toronto  area 
in  offering  teenagers  an  opportunity  to  do  volunteer  work  in  the 
hospitals,  but  I am  sure  more  young  people  could  and  would  be 
able  to  render  valuable  service  if  we  provided  the  openings  for 
them. 

Good  Services  Need  Coordination 

There  are  no  doubt  innumerable  and  complex  causes  of  the 
difficulties  of  multi-problem  families.  Certainly,  there  is  need  for 
continuing  research  on  the  family  as  a unit  and  on  its  individual 
members,  and  for  more  co-ordination  of  the  excellent  services  now 
available  to  alleviate  their  distress. 

Perhaps  there  is  need  of  other  things  too,  and  I would  suggest 
that  the  following  ideas  be  considered: 

1.  Greater  liaison,  and  as  soon  as  possible  amongst  all  those 
individuals,  departments  of  government  and  agencies  in  any  way 
concerned  with  the  young  adult  (both  in  school  and  out)  and 
his  problems. 

2.  A careful  review  of  adult  education  programs  with  the  sugges- 
tion that  greater  attention  be  given  to  the  study  and  provision 
of  appropriate  services  for  the  young  adult.  This  might  involve 
re-definition  of  terms  and  re-examination  of  many  current  as- 
sumptions regarding  schooling,  working,  public  responsibility 
for  education,  etc. 

3.  Greater  positive,  supporting  publicity  by  all  media  of  communi- 
cation of  the  good,  worthwhile  and  inspiring  activities  of 
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youth,  together  with  a conscious  effort  to  avoid  sensational 
publicity  of  juvenile  misdemeanours  and  undesirable  activities. 

4.  A thorough  review  of  the  existing  laws  and  policies  pertaining 
to  youth,  with  the  intention  of  consolidating  and  revising  our 
laws  together  with  widespread  positive  publicity  regarding  the 
status,  responsibility  and  dignity  of  young-adulthood.  As  an 
aside,  one  might  note  that  accounts  of  the  “Youth  Jury”  idea 
being  tried  out  in  the  United  States  (Jacksonville  and  Chicago) 
suggest  that  where  young  people  are  actively  involved  in  pre- 
serving the  peace  in  their  communities,  they  display  qualities 
of  first  class  citizenship  and  set  a worthy  example  for  their 
peers  to  emulate. 

5.  More  study  of  wholesome  young  people  in  happy  well-adjusted 
and  successful  families— to  try  to  discover  the  secret  of  parents 
who  create  and  maintain  an  environment  of  securijy^  unity.  aad 
love.  There  has  been  so  much  analysis  of  maladjusted  indivi- 
duals, broken  homes  and  sick  society  that  perhaps  we  have 
overlooked  (or  not  publicized  sufficiently)  the  positive  and 
hopeful  approach. 

6.  The  compilation  of  some  type  of  activity  lists  for  each  area 
indicating  all  the  programs  available  for  youth  (under  the  Y., 
libraries,  churches,  school  boards,  government  departments, 
volunteer  agencies,  etc.)  within  a given  districUand  the  circu- 
lation of  these  lists,  with  revision  when  necessary,  throughout 
all  the  schools.  In  this  way,  young  people  will  at  least  know 
what  activities  are  available  in  their  communities— and,  if  by 
chance  it  is  discovered  that  there  are  indeed  very  few  opportu- 
nities for  recreational  or  extra-curricular  development  in  specific 
areas,  then  those  most  concerned  will  become  alerted  and  .plan 
accordingly. 

7.  Greater  attention  to  developing  Youth  Centres  to  provide  both 
quiet  areas  for  study,  discussion  and  reading,  and  for  games, 
sports  and  dancing— these  to  be  planned  and  organized  in  con- 
sultation with  young  people  and  supervised  by  both  adults  and 
youth  leaders. 

8.  Finally,  I would  urge  all  those  responsible  for  setting  up  re- 
search projects  on  topics  concerning  youth  to  include  young 
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adults  in  the  planning  stages;  for,  whether  one  discusses  al- 
coholism, juvenile  delinquency,  family  life,  or  the  educational, 
spiritual,  recreational,  or  vocational  requirements  of  our  present 
society,  young  people  have  good  ideas  well  worth  hearing." 


Loneliness:  A Boy  on  a Bus 

* by  Lotta  Dempsey"^ 

Loneliness  is  a boy,  16,  with  a lean,  intelligent  face,  fine 
blonde  hair  and  a broken  arm. 

He  looked  so  alone,  and  almost  defiantly  so,  that  I chose  him 
for  my  seat  partner  when  I boarded  a bus  in  a sparsely  populated 
part  of  the  United  States  not  long  ago. 

I was  making  my  way  by  various  means  of  transportation 
from  Campobello  Island,  New  Brunswick— a still  not  exactly  ac- 
cessible spot  on  the  Atlantic  Coast,  to  Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey. 

This  was  the  bus  stretch.  The  kindly  owner  of  a motel  where 
I stayed  had  driven  me  eight  miles  to  a roadside  stop  (there  were 
no  taxis).  Sure  enough,  along  the  little-travelled  way  rumbled  the 
bus,  and  I climbed  aboard,  the  driver  grumbling  a little  over  my 
three  bags  and  a typewriter. 

The  boy’s  blue  eyes  flashed  in  my  direction  and  carried  a “do 
not  disturb”  signal  which  apparently  other  arrivals  had  heeded,  for 
the  seat  beside  him  was  one  of  only  two  or  three  still  available. 

I sat  down  as  gently  and  unobtrusively  as  I could  and  left  him 
to  stare  fixedly  out  the  window.  His  right  arm  was  in  a cast  and 
sling;  brown,  strong  fingers  hanging  limp  and  in  obviously  unaccus- 
tomed immobility. 

Well,  if  you’ve  had  boys  of  your  own  you  can  feel  hurt  and 
withdrawal,  and  reach  out  to  meet  it  without  appearing  to. 

*Lotta  Dempsey  is  a feature  writer  for  The  Toronto  Daily  Star.  The  above  article 
originally  appeared  in  her  column  of  September  17,  1964,  and  is  reproduced  here 
by  special  permission. 
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Yes,  the  broken  arm  had  put  an  immediate  stop  to  a hard-won 
summer  job  (there,  too,  it  was  difficult  to  get  holiday  work  if  you 
were  a high  schooler),  and  he  had  been  foolish,  slipping  and  falling 
in  an  awkward  way  during  a sandlot  game  of  baseball. 

But  that  wasn’t  what  had  drawn  the  tightened  lines  of  a chin 
held  too  high,  eyes  filled  with  too  much  pain,  taut  wariness  verging 
on  rudeness. 

But  then  it  came— suddenly  and  with  relief,  and  a plea  for 
trust  and  understanding.  He  was  on  his  way  to  visit  his  father  in 
the  hospital. 

His  father  was  an  alcoholic;  and  he  hasten^  to  explain  that 
his  mother  had,  over  all  these  years,  pointed  out  very  carefully  and 
gently  to  her  sons  that  this  was  a disease,  and  not  his  father’s 
fault. 

That  his  father’s  mother  hadn’t  expressed  enough  love  for  him 
when  he  was  a child,  and  so  that  lost  right  of  the  young  had  made 
him  drink  this  way  when  he  got  older;  because  he  himself  was 
tight-bound  and  found  giving  affection  difficult,  too. 

“He’s  a very  clever  man,’’  the  boy  said,  watching  hawklike  to 
see  whether  I was  prepared  to  understand.  “Very  clever.  And  when 

when  he’s  not  ill he’s  wonderful  to  be  with.  Just  wonderful 

to  be  with.’’ 

But  there  was  an  undertone  of  bitterness.  Subconscious,  I 
thought.  He  doesn’t  know  it  shows  through. 

Then:  “Til  never  touch  the  stuff,  I can  tell  you.  Never,  never 
I’ve  seen  what  this  kind  of  ...  illness  ...  can  do  to  my  mother. 
And  I’m  worried  about  my  brother.’’ 

The  boy  looked  at  me  with  a great  and  genuine  appeal. 

“It  doesn’t  need  to  be  like  that  with  Bill,  does  it?’’  he  said. 
“I  mean,  he  doesn’t  have  to  have  the  illness  too?’’ 

We  talked  about  that  and  felt  he  didn’t.  We  talked  about 
John’s  dad,  too.  He  was  a professional  man. ...a  highly-skilled  and 
able  one.  In  spasms,  when  the  Illness  wasn’t  too  bad,  he  earned  a 
very  good  living.  But  since  his  field  dealt  with  humans  in  close 
and  important  association,  the  opportunities  were  becoming  less 
and  less. 

“Then  we  came  to  live  where  we  do. ..away  out  there  not  too 
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far  from  where  you  got  on,”  he  said  dismally.  ‘‘And  my  father 
really  is  meant  to  be  a big-city  man. 

‘‘He  used  to  take  me  to  see  paintings,  I remember;  and  hear 
music.  And  read  to  us. ..in  the  times. ...between.  Hewas  very  good 
at  his  work.” 

John’s  stop  was  not  far  off.  He  was  going  to  visit  his  father 
in  the  psychiatric  ward,  and  said  last  time  he  had  been,  his  father 
had  talked  eagerly  about  getting  into  a trade  which  is  closely  allied 
to  his  profession  (I  assumed  practice  in  the  latter  was  not  now 
possible,  or,  perhaps,  advisable.  One  needs  a steady  hand). 

He  was  going  to  help. ..and  soon  his  dad  would  be  home... 
and..." 


Questions  and  Answers 

Some  parents  are  reluctant  to  discuss  problems  of  alcohol  with 
their  children  because  they  are  afraid  they  may  be  asked  questions 
that  they  cannot  answer. 

The  comic  book  ‘‘It’s  Best  to  Know  about  Alcohol”  covers 
the  commonest  questions.  In  addition  there  are  certain  questions 
that  young  people  sometimes  ask  to  ‘‘put  their  parents  on  the 
spot.”  Some  of  these  follow,  with  appropriate  answers: 

Is  there  any  danger  in  consuming  alcohol  while  other  drugs 

are  being  used? 

Depending  on  the  drug— yes.  Even  one  drink  in  combination 
with  a number  of  commonly-used  medications  can  produce  a po- 
tentiating effect,  i.e.,  an  effect  that  is  greater  than  the  sum  of  the 
effects  when  taken  separately.  This  is  a particularly  serious  hazard 
for  those  driving  cars,  motor  bikes,  boats,  etc. 

Is  it  true  that  you  can  dance  better  after  one  or  two  drinks? 

This  is  true  of  some  people,  particularly  those  who  are  in- 
clined to  be  self-conscious  or  tense  in  unaccustomed  social  situations. 
The  relaxing  effect  of  a little  alcohol  may  reduce  their  embarrass- 
ment and  overcome  the  tension  which  otherwise  might  have  tied 
them  up. 
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It  should  be  mentioned  that  this  works  only  for  some  people. 
Those  who  look  forward  to  dancing  without  apprehension  will  not 
be  likely  to  experience  any  difference  in  their  dancing  with  a 
little  alcohol. 

One  should  also  take  into  account  the  fact  that  alcohol  affects 
judgment  and  the  exhilarating  sense  of  skill  experienced  by  the 
dancer  is  not  always  shared  by  the  dancing  partner. 

Of  course,  with  larger  amounts  of  alcohol,  coordination  is 
adversely  affected  to  the  point  of  being  conspicuous: 

Does  alcoholism  reduce  life  expectancy? 

Yes.  The  death  rate  for  alcoholics*  is  Vh  to  3 times  that  of 
standard  rates. 

After  consuming  an  alcoholic  beverage,  can  you  tell  when  you 

are  beginning  to  get  drunk? 

Some  of  the  early  signs  are  flushing  of  the  skin,  a feeling  of 
gaiety  and  freer  speech.  By  the  time  your  reflexes  are  affected  it 
is  too  late  to  take  evasive  action.  The  alcohol  has  already  been 
consumed  and  the  drinker  is  irrevocably  launched  on  an  upward 
curve  of  increasing  intoxication.  It  takes  from  half  an  hour  to  an 
hour  and  a half  for  the  crest  of  this  wave  to  be  reached— for  the 
greatest  concentration  of  alcohol  to  build  up  in  the  blood. 

Outside  of  abstinence,  the  way  to  avoid  serious  consequences 
is  to  confine  the  intake  to  moderate  amounts,  properly  spaced  out 
and  accompanied  with  solid  food. 

Do  some  alcoholic  drinks,  or  combination  of  alcoholic  drinks 

make  a person  more  intoxicated  than  others? 

It’s  the  alcohol  content  that  counts— hard  liquor  has  40  per 
cent  alcohol,  wines  range  from  14  to  20  per  cent,  and  Ontario 
beer  contains  5 per  cent  alcohol.  Naturally  it  takes  more  beer  to 
make  a person  as  drunk  as  a smaller  amount  of  hard  liquor. 
Mixing  varieties  of  alcohol  beverages  may  make  some  people  sick 
to  their  stomach. 

*An  alcoholic  is  defined  as  “a  person  who  has  become  physically  dependent 
upon  the  presence  of  alcohol  in  his  system,  or  has  developed  a psychological 
need  for  its  anaesthetic  effect,  or  both. 
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Some  people  seem  to  be  able  to  drink  more  than  others.  Why? 

No  one  is  immune  to  the  effects  of  alcohol,  but  there  are  wide 
differences  in  the  ability  of  individual  drinkers  to  consume  alcohol 
without  apparent  intoxication.  A knowledge  of  the  factors  involved 
may  help  a person  to  know  his  limitations. 

Body  size  is  very  important.  A large  body  provides  more  tissue 
area  and  more  body  fluids.  This  has  the  effect  of  diluting  the 
alcohol  in  the  blood,  so  that  more  alcohol  can  be  consumed  by  a- 
larger  person  before  the  threshold  of  intoxication  is  reached. 

Equating  alcohol  capacity  with  manhood  is  unfortunate  and 
dangerous  because  it  stimulates  competitive  drinking  under  con- 
ditions that  are  fundamentally  unfair  to  smaller  people. 

Intoxication  is  also  influenced  by  the  drinking  circumstances. 
One  of  these  is  the  rate  at  which  alcohol  is  consumed.  When  drinks 
are  gulped  in  rapid  succession,  the  liver  is  unable  to  cope  with  so 
much  alcohol  in  a short  time  and  a backlog  of  untreated  alcohol 
piles  up  in  the  blood  stream.  The  result  is  rapid  intoxication. 
When  drinks  are  sipped  slowly  and  intermittently  the  liver  is  better 
able  to  dispose  of  the  alcohol  as  it  is  received.  Leisurely  drinking 
also  provides  time  for  greater  dilution  with  saliva  and  gastric  juice. 
This  helps  to  keep  the  level  of  intoxication  down. 

Another  civilized  way  of  offsetting  intoxication  is  the  custom 
of  taking  food  with  drinks.  The  presence  of  food  in  the  stomach 
delays  the  absorption  of  alcohol  into  the  blood.  Because  alcohol 
is  absorbed  directly  from  the  stomach,  without  other  digestive 
treatment,  drinking  on  an  empty  stomach  can  produce  quite  spec- 
tacular results. 

Drinking  experience  is  also  a factor  in  modifying  the  effects 
of  drunkenness.  Practised  drinkers  seem  to  be  able  to  anticipate 
the  effects  and  adapt  to  them  so  that  they  are  less  conspicuous. 
The  mechanism  might  be  compared  with  the  way  experienced 
sailors  shift  their  body  weight  to  compensate  for  the  roll  of  the 
ship. 

Another  complicating  factor  is  the  influence  of  the  emotions 
upon  intoxication.  Here  the  reaction  is  difficult  to  predict.  On  the 
one  hand,  it  has  been  observed  that  beginning  drinkers  sometimes 
appear  to  be  “high”  long  before  they  have  taken  sufficient  alcohol 
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to  cause  such  behavior  physiologically.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
are  novices  who  experience  so  much  guilt  and  fear  that  these 
emotions  exert  a priority  over  the  effects  of  alcohol  and  they  con- 
tinue to  function  for  much  longer  than  normal  as  if  they  were 
quite  sober. 

Since  none  of  the  above  reactions  operates  in  isolation  but 
rather  interact  upon  one  another,  the  unpredictability  of  intoxication 
becomes  apparent. 

Should  teen  agers  learn  to  drink  in  the  home  setting? 

As  matters  now  stand  this  practice  is  against  the  law.  However, 
prosecutions  are  rare;  the  law  is  probably  “more  honored  in  the 
breach  than  the  observance’’  and  there  are  those  who  would  wel- 
come a change  in  the  law.  They  reason  that  young  people  can 
find  out  their  limitations  in  this  way  without  attracting  attention 
to  themselves  in  public. 

It  is  true  that  the  home  provides  certain  controls  that  might 
not  operate  in  other  drinking  places,  e.g..  The  potency  of  the 
beverage  would  be  known.  There  would  be  no  competitive  urge. 
They  would  be  able  to  drink  leisurely  and  in  combination  with 
food. 

However,  as  we  have  seen,  these  are  not  the  only  factors  and 
experimentation  on  this  restricted  basis  could  lead  to  a false  sense 
of  assurance.  How  significant  is  this  preparatory  experience  when 
a young  girl  goes  on  a first  date  with  a long-coveted  boy  friend? 
This  is  an  entirely  new  emotional  situation.  In  a manner  of  speaking 
she  is  “intoxicated’’  at  the  outset,  without  a drop  of  alcohol.  If 
drinking  is  involved,  nothing  in  her  home  experiments  prepared 
her  for  this  complication.  Her  usual  cut-off-point  is  no  longer  ap- 
propriate. She  may  easily  miscalculate  and  lose  the  respect  of  her 
date.  Boys  can  also  come  a cropper  on  such  stressful  occasions. 

Parents  subconsciously  realize  all  this  but  find  it  difficult  to 
explain  to  young  people.  Teen-agers  accept  the  concept  that  drinking 
is  an  adult  activity  but  many  of  them  feel  quite  grown  up  at  six- 
teen and  classify  themselves  as  adults.  In  some  ways  they  may  be 
more  mature  than  their  parents  were  at  sixteen  and  are  impatient 
to  assume  adult  status.  It  is  in  the  area  of  emotions  that  they  are 
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particularly  inexperienced  and  immature.  Parents  can  help  by  ex- 
plaining the  potentiating  effect  of  emotional  situations  upon 
drinking. 

Does  physical  exercise  hurry  the  process  of  sobering? 

Exercise,  fresh  air  or  a cold  shower  may  help  to  keep  an  in- 
toxicated person  from  drowsing  or  falling  asleep  but  they  do  not 
affect  the  length  of  time  alcohol  remains  in  the  blood,  hence  they 
cannot  be  said  to  speed  the  process  of  sobering  up.  The  liver  is 
the  main  organ  involved  in  getting  alcohol  out  of  the  blood  stream, 
and  it  can  only  do  this  at  a relatively  fixed  rate. 

Why  is  it  that  a famous  person  like  Winston  Churchill  could 

drink  so  much  and  still  be  a successful  statesman,  author,  and 

painter? 

Churchill’s  drinking  pattern  may  not  have  been  inappropriate 
for  him.  He  seems  to  have  had  a remarkable  tolerance  towards 
alcohol,  probably  due  to  his  impressive  bulk.  (As  noted  already,  a 
generous  amount  of  body  tissue  requires  more  alcohol  to  produce 
the  same  concentration  of  intoxicants  in  the  blood).  However,  like 
so  much  about  Churchill,  imitation  is  fraught  with  risk. 

Apparently  Churchill’s  drinking  was  always  under  control.  It 
never  got  out  of  hand.  Whether  he  might  have  lived  longer  or 
achieved  even  more  with  a lighter  drinking  program  is  a matter 
for  speculation. 

Is  it  true  that  alcoholic  drinks  are  good  appetizers? 

This  depends  on  the  amount  of  alcohol  consumed.  Small 
amounts  of  a well-diluted  alcoholic  beverage  will  increase  the  flow 
of  gastric  juice  and  stimulate  the  appetite.  However,  in  large 
amounts  the  reverse  effect  is  experienced.  Non-alcoholic  appetizers 
are  more  predictable  and  have  the  advantage  of  being  acceptable 
to  both  drinkers  and  non-drinkers.  Guests  at  teen-age  affairs  are 
spared  embarrassment  over  legal  scruples  when  the  choice  is  limited 
to  non-alcoholic  drinks. 

What  are  the  most  common  reasons  for  teen-agers’  starting  to 

drink? 

According  to  a carefully-conducted  survey  of  teen-age  drinking 
conducted  in  Nassau  County  (New  York  State),  curiosity  is  the 
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leading  motive  for  experimenting  with  alcohol.  Forty-three  percent 
of  those  studied  gave  this  as  the  motivation  for  their  first  drink. 
This  reason  was  given  almost  twice  as  often  as  any  other. 

Thinking  back  on  their  own  experience  parents  are  apt  to 
attach  more  importance  to  social  pressure  as  a motive  than  their 
children.  According  to  modern  teen-agers,  they  are  not  conscious 
of  any  particular  coercion.  Apparently  the  old  fear  of  giving  of- 
fence by  refusing  a drink  is  not  nearly  so  effective- today.  It  raises 
no  more  eyebrows  than  the  calorie-conscious  refusal  of  a French 
pastry.  Modern  young  people  seem  to  stand  in  less  fear  of  ridicule, 
of  being  left  out  of  things  or  of  being  considered  a poor  sport. 
In  the  Nassau  County  Study,  referred  to  above,  89  percent  of  those 
interviewed  thought  their  non-drinking  friends  were  “regular  guys 
and  gals.’’  This  is  good  news  for  parents.  It  diminishes  one  cause 
for  concern. 

However,  the  fact  that  drinking  is  regarded  as  an  adult  activity 
exerts  a strong  motivation  on  young  people  who  are  yearning  for 
adult  status.  According  to  a study  of  teen-age  drinking  in  the  state 
of  Michigan,  drinking  has  a special  meaning  to  the  sort  of  teen- 
ager who  has  become  impatient  with  adult  authority.  Particularly 
vulnerable  are  those  with  part-time  jobs  earning  their  own  spending 
money,  those  from  “broken  homes’’  who  are  attempting  to  fill 
the  place  of  a missing  parent,  or  the  potential  school  drop-outs 
who  are  thinking  of  assuming  adult  roles  in  the  form  of  full-time 
employment,  military  service  or  marriage.  For  these,  drinking  is  a 
significant  symbol  of  adulthood.  They  need  guidance  to  prevent 
them  from  being  satisfied  with  short-term  goals. 

How  can  we  keep  alcohol  out  of  teen-age  parties? 

If  the  party  is  in  a private  home,  the  parents  have  some  ob- 
ligations. Adult  supplies  of  liquor  should  not  be  available.  Parents 
should  be  on  hand  to  welcome  guests  and  keep  a weather  eye  out 
for  smugglers.  This  also  acts  as  a brake  on  party-crashers  who 
usually  cause  more  trouble  than,  invited  guests.  From  time  to  time 
parents  should  circulate  unobtrusively.  This  bolsters  the  courage  of 
the  solid  teen-agers  to  stand  up  to  overt  adventurers.  Most  teen- 
agers welcome  this  support.  As  one  of  them  observed:  “It  is  not 
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served  at  ‘legit’  teen-age  parties.”  It  is  when  parents  are  out  of 
the  home  that  parties  get  out  of  hand. 

If  the  party  is  at  the  school,  there  is  a good  deal  of  self- 
government  involved  in  the  planning  and  organization  of  the 
affair,  but  there  are  always  staff  advisors,  to  remind  them  of  neces- 
sary ground  rules.  As  at  home  someone  will  need  to  keep  watch 
over  the  punch.  There  will  be  robust  staff  members  to  screen 
guests  at  the  entrance.  The  invitation  lists  will  be  scrutinized  for 
trouble-makers.  Patrols  will  be  set  up  for  the  washrooms,  corridors 
and  parking  lot.  On  the  positive  side,  the  program  should  be 
novel  and  attractive  so  that  there  will  be  no  temptation  for  guests 
to  leave  the  party  early  and  go  to  some  more  exciting  place. 

Non-alcoholic  beverages  do  not  have  to  be  dull  and  all  fruit 
punches  don’t  have  to  taste  insipid.  For  unusual  drink  recipes: 
Write:  The  Canadian  Dairy  Food  Service  Bureau, 

30  Eglinton  Avenue  East, 

Toronto  12. 

If  the  party  is  to  be  held  in  a public  hall,  away  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  school,  commissionaires  should  be  engaged  for 
the  roles  assigned  to  teachers  above.  These  should  be  thoroughly 
briefed  regarding  the  ground  rules. 

Although  Ontario  law  is  quite  explicit  about  supplying  liquor 
to  minors  (under  21)  and  makes  both  the  supplier  and  the  consumer 
culpable,  too  much  confidence  should  not  be  placed  in  this  re- 
straint. A survey  of  college  freshmen  indicated  that  only  four  per- 
cent of  them  were  deterred  by  the  legal  threat. 

Do  parental  beliefs  and  attitudes  towards  drinking  influence  the 

drinking  patterns  of  their  children? 

Yes,  there  is  evidence  that  parental  example  exerts  more  in- 
fluence than  church,  school,  peer  groups,  or  advertising.  A majority 
of  children  from  non-drinking  families  do  not  themselves  adopt 
the  custom  of  drinking. 

However,  sometimes  this  works  in  reverse.  Some  young  people 
drink  in  a spirit  of  rebellion,  to  show  their  independence  from 
parental  controls.  There  is  some  evidence  that  such  people  become 
excessive  drinkers  more  often  than  those  from  families  which  tolerate 
drinking. 
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Parents  who  hurry  their  children  into  adulthood  with  kiddy 
cocktails,  formal  parties  for  young  teen-agers,  cocktail  parties  before 
teen  dances  etc.,  accelerate  the  pattern  before  they  are  ready  to 
assume  such  responsibilities. 

What  is  the  most  effective  way  for  a girl  to  keep  a boy  friend 

from  drinking  at  a party? 

It  is  easier  to  avoid  this  predicament  than  to  cope  with  it.  As 
one  parent  commented:  “What  is  she  doing  at  a party  like  this?” 
Surely  she  would  have  enough  common  sense  to  ask  a few  questions 
when  she  was  being  invited!  Some  girls  do  not  realize  that  it  is 
quite  in  order  to  ask  about  the  nature  of  the  party  before  accepting 
a much  wanted  invitation.  If  the  escort  is  a “dark  horse”  his 
background  should  be  discreetly  investigated  too. 

A young  girl  may  need  some  coaching  on  how  to  play  for 
time  before  accepting  a date.  She  needs  to  know  that  boys  do  not 
value  an  easy  conquest  and  will  respect  her  all  the  more  for  saying 
“I’ll  let  you  know  tomorrow.”  This  has  the  added  advantage  of 
conveying  the  impression  that  she  has  had  more  than  one  invitation. 
The  time  gained  by  this  ploy  will  enable  her  to  check  on  her  escort 
and  the  kind  of  party  it  is  likely  to  be. 

If  she  is  over-anxious  to  accept  the  date  and  allows  her  best 
judgment  to  be  over-ruled  she  may  need  all  her  feminine  wiles  to 
extricate  herself  from  an  embarrassing  situation.  One  device  is  to 
fully  occupy  his  attention  so  that  he  has  no  time  for  drinking. 
Keep  him  on  the  move.  Be  delirious  about  his  dancing,  etc.,  and 
keep  him  at  it.  It  requires  considerable  energy  and  vivacity  to  sus- 
tain this  ruse  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  she  will  be  the  first  to 
throw  in  the  sponge. 

At  this  moment  he  is  likely  to  suggest  that  she  join  him  in  a 
drink.  This  is  the  time  to  play  it  coy.  She  should  have  a battery 
of  sophisticated  “wise  cracks”  for  refusing  a drink  in  such  a way 
that  he  will  realize  that  he  has  to  choose  between  drinking  alone 
or  losing  her  company.  (See  next  question.)  Unless  he  is  abnormally 
self-centred  he  will  defer  to  her  preference  in  the  matter.  It  is 
most  important  for  the  success  of  this  stratagem  to  resolve  this 
clash  of  wills  in  a twosome.  Don’t  give  him  a chance  to  invoke 
group  pressure. 
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It  really  takes  a clever  girl  to  handle  this  situation— one  with 
a lot  of  social  know-how.  An  inexperienced  girl  is  at  a serious 
disadvantage.  Once  more  a little  foresight  is  better  than  any  amount 
of  hindsight.  Making  sure  in  advance  that  the  party  will  be  properly 
chaperoned  is  a girl’s  best  protection. 

How  can  a young  person  ref  use  a drink,  if  he  doesn’t  want  one? 


25  WAYS  TO  SAY  “NO” 

It’s  not  a big  deal  to  refuse  a drink.  Try  one  of  the  light- 
hearted ways  collected  from  teens  across  the  country: 

NO THANKS 

I feel  good  enough  already. 

I want  a clear  head  to  appreciate  you. 

I’m  on  the  wagon. 

Pete  can’t  stand  me  any  giddier. 

I don’t  drink. 

I can  get  the  same  effect  just  by  taking  off  my  glasses. 

SORRY 

My  analyst  won’t  let  me. 

I never  drink  on  Mondays  (Fridays  etc.). 

I promised  my  parents  I wouldn’t. 

It  makes  me  sleepy. 

I’m  allergic  to  alcohol  and  fresh  air. 

NOT  NOW 

I’m  testing  my  will  power. 

The  party’s  gay  enough  as  it  is. 

I’m  out  for  football  this  year. 

I’m  back-seat  driving. 

I’ve  given  it  up  for  (Mother’s  Day,  Lent,  money. ..fill  in  your 
own). 

I’D  LOVE  ONE  BUT 

I get  high  on  grape  juice. 

I’m  counting  calories. 
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I prefer  to  watch. 

It  irritates  my  ulcer. 

I really  don’t  like  the  taste. 

WHAT  I’D  REALLY  LOVE  IS 

Seven-up,  straight  please. 

A Coke. 

A horse’s  neck  (any  bartender  knows  it:  ginger  ale,  lemon  peel). 

A little  water  on  the  rocks  for  now. 

If  you  were  hoping  to  be  a successful  businessman,  or  especially 

a salesman,  wouldn’t  you  say  that  you  would  have  to  learn  to 

drink  safely? 

By  all  means  learn  to  drink  safely  if  you  intend  to  drink  at  all, 
but  do  not  accept  too  readily  the  generalization  that  drinking  is  a 
necessary  prerequisite  to  success  in  business.  Modern  techniques 
have  transformed  business  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  unrecogniz- 
able even  to  recently-retired  executives.  Eewer  big  deals  are  con- 
ducted in  recreational  settings  on  a person-to-person  basis  today 
and  more  are  consummated  in  committees  and  in  board  rooms. 

Selling  on  this  scale  involves  the  confrontation  of  teams  of  ex- 
perts recruited  from  a wide  variety  of  disciplines.  The  amount  of 
money  at  stake  is  often  astronomical  and  a single  error  could  be 
catastrophic.  This  is  a highly  technical  operation  where  liquor 
would  be  as  inappropriate  as  in  the  cockpit  of  a jet  airliner.  When 
a recess  period  is  required,  the  coffee  break  has  become  conven- 
tional. If  liquor  is  served  at  all,  it  is  likely  to  be  after  business  has 
been  concluded  or  at  meal  time,  under  conditions  conducive  to 
moderation. 

Many  of  the  larger  companies  today  have  set  up  industrial 
programs  to  rehabilitate  alcoholic  employees  and  in  the  process 
they  have  been  led  to  re-examine  their  attitudes  and  policies  to- 
wards the  use  of  alcohol.  Older  executives  will  tell  you  that  the 
pressure  is  off  and  it  no  longer  matters  whether  you  drink  or  not 
just  so  long  as  you  don’t  drink  too  much. 

What  is  an  alcoholic? 

“A  person  who  has  become  physically  dependent  upon  the 
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presence  of  alcohol  in  his  system  or  has  developed  a psychological 
need  for  its  anaesthetic  effect— or  both.” 

Is  the  average  alcoholic  unemployed? 

The  latest  study  undertaken  by  the  Foundation  indicates  that 
more  than  half  of  all  Ontario  alcoholics  are  fully  employed. 

Is  alcoholism  on  the  increase? 

Yes.  The  Foundation  has  done  two  comprehensive  statistical 
studies  in  a representative  Ontario  county— one  in  1952  and  another 
ten  years  later.  These  were  very  careful  studies.  Each  took  two 
years  to  complete.  In  between  these  two  studies  the  rate  went  up 
from  16  to  23  per  thousand  adults. 

At  the  present  rate,  what  percentage  of  teen  agers  are  likely 

to  become  alcoholics? 

In  round  figures  between  two  and  three  per  cent  of  the  adult 
population  become  alcoholics. 

These  figures  do  not  seem  to  dissuade  adult  drinkers.  They  are 
accepted  as  a calculated  risk.  Young  people  are  even  less  impressed. 
They  know  that  alcoholism  usually  takes  years  to  develop.  It,  there- 
fore, becomes  a remote  concern  in  somewhat  the  same  category  as 
baldness  or  false  teeth. 

As  a matter  of  information  young  people  should  know  the 
rate  of  alcoholism,  but  the  facts  should  be  communicated  in  an 
off-hand  fashion  without  admonitory  overtones.  As  a threat  it 
simply  does  not  register. 

How  many  alcoholics  do  we  have  in  Ontario? 

There  are  approximately  100,000  alcoholics  in  Ontario  today. 
This  makes  it  one  of  our  most  serious  health  problems.  Statistically 
it  is  exceeded  only  by  circulatory  disease,  cancer,  and  mental  illness. 
Alcoholism  is  also  entitled  to  a high  priority  due  to  the  peculiarly 
destructive  effect  it  has  upon  family  life  and  the  community. 

Is  it  true  that  people  in  the  armed  services  may  drink  when 

they  are  under  21? 

This  is  true  only  on  military  establishments,  which  do  not 
come  under  provincial  law.  Off  the  station  limits  they  are  governed 
by  the  provincial  law  as  it  affects  all  minors. 
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Is  it  legal  for  a teacher  to  receivea  gift  of  liquor  from  a minor? 
No. 

Are  the  penalties  for  impaired  driving  relaxedwhen  it  is  revealed 
that  the  driver  was  under  the  influence  of  a drug  other  than 
alcohol? 

No. 

Can  a person  legally  refuse  to  submit  to  a' chemical  test  of 
the  blood  or  the  breath  in  Ontario? 

Yes. 

What  is  the  penalty  for  supplying  liquor  to  minors? 

A fine  up  to  $3,000  or  imprisonment  up  to  6 months,  or  both. 
(Liquor  Control  Act,  Amended  1965,  Chapter  58,  Section  64) 

May  an  Ontario  parent  give  liquor  to  a person  under  21  years 
years  of  age? 

No. 

One  exception— if  a doctor  issues  a prescription  for  the  child. 

Is  it  legal  for  an  Ontario  husband  to  give  liquor  to  his  wife,  if 
she  is  under  21  years  of  age? 

No. 

Is  it  against  the  law  for  persons  under  21  to  be  present  in  a 
public  drinking  place  in  Ontario  even  though  they  are  not  drink- 
ing? 

Yes,  except  in  a public  dining  room  or  dining  lounge.  The 
penalty  is  a fine  up  to  $1,000  or  up  to  3 months’  imprisonment, 
or  both. 

What  is  the  penalty  for  impaired  driving? 

For  the  first  offence— a fine  of  $50  to  $500,  or  imprisonment 
up  to  3 months,  or  both. 

For  subsequent  offences— imprisonment  from  3 months  up  to 
a year. 

Note:  The  judge  may  prohibit  driving  in  Canada  for  a period  of 
up  to  3 years. 
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Does  a policeman  require  a warrant  to  search  your  car  or 
boat  for  liquor? 

No— not  if  he  has  reasonable  ground  for  believing  that  liquor 
is  unlawfully  kept  there. 

Is  it  illegal  to  drink  in  a car  or  station  wagon? 

Yes. 

Is  it  illegal  to  drink  in  a trailer,  tent,  or  boat? 

Not  when  it  is  being  used  as  a bona  fide  private  dwelling." 


The  Ontario  liquor  law  concerning  minors  is  as  follows: 

THE  LIQUOR  CONTROL  AMENDMENT  ACT  R.S.O.  1965, 
Chapter  217 

Section  82  (1)  No  person  shall  knowingly  sell  or  supply  liquor  to 
a person  under  the  age  of  twenty-one  years. 

(2)  No  liquor  shall  be  sold  or  supplied  to  a person  who 
is  apparently  under  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  and, 
in  any  prosecution  for  a contravention  of  this  sub- 
section, the  justice  shall  determine  from  theappear- 
ance  of  such  person  and  other  relevant  circum- 
stances whether  he  is  apparently  under  the  age  of 
twenty-one  years. 

(3)  No  person  under  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  shall 
have,  consume,  attempt  to  purchase,  purchase,  or 
otherwise  obtain  liquor. 

(4)  This  section  does  not  apply  to  the  supplying  of 
liquor  to  a person  under  the  age  of  twenty-one 
years  for  medicinal  purposes  only  by  the  parent  or 
guardian  of  such  person,  or  to  the  administering 
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of  liquor  to  such  person  by  a physician  or  as  pro- 
vided by  this  Act  or  the  regulations. 

Section  1 (1)  j — “liquor”  means  any  alcohol,  any  alcoholic, 
spirituous,  vinous,  fermented  malt  or  other  liquid, 
any  combination  of  liquids  or  mixed  liquids  a part 
of  which  is  alcoholic,  spirituous,  vinous  or  fermen- 
ted, any  drink  or  drinkable  liquid  containing  al- 
cohol, and  includes  wine,  Ontario  wine,  and  beer. 


The  Addiction  Research  Foundation  has  centres  in  Chatham, 
Cornwall,  Fort  William,  Hamilton,  Kenora,  Kitchener,  London, 
Niagara  Falls,  North  Bay,  Ottawa,  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Sudbury, 
Welland,  Windsor,  and  Toronto.  For  additional  copies  of  this 
booklet,  or  information  about  other  publications,  write  to  the 
Foundation  centre  nearest  your  home,  or  to:  Education  Division, 
Addiction  Research  Foundation,  344  Bloor  St.  W.,  Toronto  4. 

Free  distribution  of  this  publication  limited  to  residents  of  Ontario. 

(April  1968  : 50  m) 
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